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•  The  door  opened  and  Fred  Farrell  staggered  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Farrell  gave  one  look  at  him,  and 
then,  with  a  piercing  scream,  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  “Go  to  your  room,  sir  !” 
fiercely  ordered  John  Farrell,  as  he  turned  to  take  up  the  unconscious  form  of  his  wife. 
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FRED  FARRELL, 


BY  JNO.  B.  DOWD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TWO  OLD  FRIENDS — THE  YOUNG  MAN. 

One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  two  well-to-do  neighbors  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  town  of  Daleboro’,  wer6  chatting  sociably  together  over  their 
mugs  of  ale,  in  one  of  the  village  tap-rooms.  Both  men  were  well 
advanced  in  years— streaks  of  gray  showing  plainly  in  hair  and 
beard  the  ravages  of  time. 

They  were  old  friends,  having  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 

One  was  the  owner  of  the  tap-room  in  which  they  sat,  and  many 
broad  acres  besides;  the  other  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  and  ir>- 
prietor  of  the  only  blacksmith  shop  in  the  village.  One  had  made 
a  competence  in  the  tap-.^om  and  bought  a  farm;  the  other  had  done 
as  well  at  the  anvil,  and  both  were  regarded  as  solid,  sensible, 
good-hearted  citizens. 

“  Friend  Farrell,”  said  the  blacksmith,  as  he  caressed  his  mug 
of  ale,  “your  boy  Fred  will  soon  be  at  home  again,  and  a  line  lad 
he  is,  too.” 

“  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  friend  Ru3tan,”  replied  the  other; 
“  he  is  as  likely  a  lad  as  ever  went  to  college,  if  his  father  does 
say  it.” 

“  Nobody  will  ever  blame  you  for  saying  it,  friend  Farrell.  In¬ 
deed,  all  your  neighbors  say  the  same  thing.” 

“  And  so  they  do  about  your  Nellie,  friend  Rustan — as  fine  a  lass 
as  ever  smiled.” 

“  I  know  they  do— God  bless  her!  She  is  the  image  of  what  her 
mother  was  at  her  age.  You  knew  her  well,  friend  Farrell.” 

“  Indeed  I  did,  any  many's  t lie  time  I  danced  with  her,  the  bright¬ 
est  lass  in  all  the  town.  We  have  been  greatly  blest,  friend  Rustan. 
We  are  growing  old,  to  be  sure,  but  time  is  lenient  with  us.” 

41  Yes — we  are  getting  gray  and  mellow,  but  I  don’t  complain — no, 
I  don’t  complain.  Thanks  to  the  anvil  and  the  farm,  I  shall  be  able 
to  leave  my  children  something  to  start  in  life  with.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  a  rainy  day  now,  friend  Farrell.  I  will  take  another  fill  of 
that  ale.  Somehow  or  other,  it  warms  my  old  heart  to  day,  eh, 
friend?” 

“  Yes — yps — give  me  a  mug  of  good  old  ale  to  warm  the  heart,” 
and  the  old  barkeeper  leisurely  filled  both  mugs  with  foaming  ale, 
and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  boy,  friend  Farrell,  when  he 
comes  home  from  college,  such  a  fine  young  gentloman?”  the  neigh¬ 
bor  Rustan  asked,  sipping  his  ale. 

“  Ah,  there’s  where  I  am  in  a  quandary,  friend  Rustan,”  replied 
Farrell,  his  face  assuming  a  gravity  of  expression  somewhat  unusual 
with  him.  “  His  mother  gives  me  no  peace  o’  night’s  talking 
about  it.” 

Rustan  gave  him  a  look  expressive  of  surprise,  and  the  other  went 
on  sipping  his  ale  as  though  his  thoughts  were  far  away  from  his 
present  surroundings. 


“  You  may  depend  upon  it,  friend,”  said  the  blacksmith,  “  if  Mrs* 
Farrell  has  set  her  mind  on  it,  she  is  not  far  from  being  right.” 

“  Just  what  I  have  often  said  to  myself,  friend  Rustan,  and  that’s 
what’s  troubling  me.” 

“  Oh-ho!  Then  you  are  in  the  wrong,  depend  upon  it!  If  your 
conscience  endorses  her,  you  will  give  way  in  the  end — yes,  in  the 
end.” 

The  keeper  of  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn  looked  pensively 
into  the  half-emptied  ale  mug  in  his  baud,  and  made  no  reply  to  his 
old-time  friend  and  neighbor.  A  customer  entered,  and  he  arose  to 
wait  on  him  behind  the  bar.  The  new-comer  was  one  they  both  had 
known  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  once  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  in  all  Daleboro’,  but  he  had  gradually 
gone  down  hill  until  he  was  penniless,  and  a  mere  wreck  of  his  former 
self.  All  his  money  had  gone  into  the  till  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn  tap- 
room.  lie  was  now  a  confirmed  druukard,  with  no  one  so  poor  as  to 
do  him  reverence. 

“  Give  me  some  brandy,  John  Farrell,”  said  the  new-comer,  plac¬ 
ing  a  small  coin  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  counter. 

“  Joe  Bresliu,”  said  the  iun-keeper,  softly,  as  he  placed  the  glass 
and  bottle  before  him,  “  when  are  you  going  to  stop  this  thing?” 

“  What’s  that  to  you,  John  Farrell,  so  long  as  I  pay  for  my  drinksf’ 
the  other  demanded,  rather  gruflly. 

“  I  would  rather  not  have  you  pay  me  for  any  drinks,  Jqe,”  replied 
Farrell.  “  I  would  rather  see  you  not  drink  at  all.  You  have  taken 
enough  for  one  man.  If  you  don’t  stop  now  you  may  never!” 

Joe  looked  hard  at  Farrell  a  minute  or  so,  as  though  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  meaning.  The  next  moment,  witli  an  angry  glare 
in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed: 

“  This  from  you,  John  Farrell!  You,  who  have  pressed  my  last 
dollar  between  your  itching  palms!  When  I  had  gold  I  was  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  in  your  inn.  Now  you  fear  I  will  become  a  nuisarce, 
a  beggarly  loafer  around  your  stove.  No,  John  Farrell,  when  I  get 
so  I  can’t  stand  up  to  the  bar  and  pay  for  my  drink  like  a  man,  I 
will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  yonder  river.” 

And  he  deliberately  filled  the  glass  with  the  amber-colored  fluid 
from  the  black  bottle  before  him. 

John  Farrell  winced  at  the  scathing  words  of  his  customer,  and  re¬ 
plied,  sadly: 

“  You  don’t  understand  me,  Joe.  I  know  your  father  and  mother 
well.  You  are  an  honest  man.  I  am  sorry  1  ever  sold  you  a  drink  of 
liquor,  because  drink  has  consumed  your  property,  and  nearly  ruined 
you.  I  would  like  to  see  you  swear  oil  and  lead  a  different  kind  of  a 
life,  even  though  you  never  enter  my  house  again.  It  would  be  for 
your  own  good,  Joe,  and  if  you  would  only  do  it  you  would  say  that 
John  Farrell  was  the  best  friend  you  ever  had.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  all  this  before,  John  Farrell?  You  have 
waited  till  you  got  all  my  money,  and  then  commenced  preaching 
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to  me.  I  am  not  the  only  man  you  have  ruined  in  Daleboro’,  John 
Farrell.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  ever  took  any  of  your  money,  Joe,”  said  Farrell, 
placing  the  bottle  and  glass  away.  “  But  I  will  never  take  any  more 
of  it — not  a  cent,”  and  he  pushed  the  coin  toward  him.  “  If  I  have 
done  you  injury  in  the  past  I  will  not  do  so  in  the  future.  From  this 
time  forth  John  Farrell  is  your  best  friend.” 

“  Ha-ha-ha!”  laughed  Breslin,  ironically.  “  Why  not  return  it  all, 
John  Farrell?  Give  me  back  my  inheritance  now,  while  you  are  in  a 
repentant  mood.  Make  retribution,  and  then  your  preaching  will 
make  converts.” 

“  1  will  not  sell  you  any  more  liquor,  Joe,”  replied  Farrell,  shakiug 
his  head. 

“  But  you  will  preach  to  me  after  taking  my  all.  Had  you  done 
this  five  years  ago,  John  Farrell,  you  might  have  done  some  good— 
you  might  have  saved  me— but  you  would  not  have  been  as  rich  as 
you  are  now.  Bah!  ruin  a  man — get  all  he  has  in  the  world — and  then 
preach  to  him!  Bah!” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  his  contempt  for  the  sturdy  landlord  of 
the  Daleboro’  Inn,  Joe  Breslin  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house. 

“  That’s  where  the  trouble  is,  friend  Rustan,”  remarked  Farrell. 
“  Some  people  drink  too  much,  and  then  say  the  inn-keeper  ruined 
them.” 

**  Yes— yes,  that’s  so,  friend  Farrell,”  replied  the  blacksmith.  “It’s 
a  pity  some  men  will  driuk  so  much.  You  and  me  can  drink  our  ale, 
and  do  no  hurt  at  all.” 

“  True  as  gospel,  that.  But  I  have  seen  some  men  who  have  not 
the  power  to  control  themselves,  friend  Rustan,  and  that’s  what’s 
troubling  me.  Our  boy  Fred  is  coming  home  from  college,  and  the 
mother  fears  he  may  learn  to  drink  too  much.  He  never  drank  any 
liquor  in  his  life,  and  we  don’t  want  him  to  begin  now,  you  see.  The 
mother  says  the  young  men  in  Daleboro’  all  drink,  more  or  lees,  and 
that  he  will  do  so,  too,  if  the  Daleboro’  Inn  is  kept  open.  She  says  to 
me:  ‘John,  close  up  the  inn,  or  our  boy  may  be  ruined,’ and  she 
gives  me  no  peace  o’  nights  for  talking  about  it.” 

**  Odds,  man,  you’re  in  a  tight  place!”  exclaimed  Rustan.  “  You’ve 
made  your^fortune  in  the  old  Daleboro’  Inn,  and  to  shut  it  up  would 
go  hard  with  you.  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  to  see  its 
doors  closed,  which  hasn’t  been  these  thirty  years.” 

“  You  are  right,  friend  Rustan.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I’ve 
sat  here,  and  listened  to  the  ring  of  your  anvil  down  there,  and  talked 
with  the  good  people  of  Daleboro’.  It  would  go  hard  with  me,  indeed, 
to  close  the  inn.  But  it  goes  hard,  with  me  when  I  look  at  Joe  Bres¬ 
lin,  and  others  who  have  been  here  in  aU  those  years.  True,  if  I  had 
not  opened  the  house,  somebody  else  would.  I  have  kept  a  respect¬ 
able  house,  friend  Rustan,  where  the  best  folks  in  Daleboro’  could 
spend  an  hour  over  their  mugs.” 

“  Yes;  and  many’s  the  pleasant  hour  I  have  spent  in  your  house, 
friend  Farrell;  many  an  hour,  and  not  one  to  regret.  I  am  sorry 
in  my  heart  for  young  Breslin.  He  was  as  likely  a  lad  as  one 
would  want  to  see.  But  he  drank  too  much — too  much — too  much 
for  his  good;”  and  the  blacksmith  drained  his  mug,  paid  his  score, 
and  went  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SON’S  RETURN — TEMPTATIONS. 

Alone  by  himself,  the  sturdy  laudlord  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn 
drifted  into  a  brown  study.  He  was  a  man  of  steady  habits,  drink¬ 
ing  his  dozen  mugs  of  ale  a  day,  and  smoking  his  pipe,  having  a 
pleasant  word  of  good  cheer  for  everyone  who  came  to  his  place. 
Prudent  and  thrifty,  he  had  accumulated  a  snug  fortune  at  the 
inn,  bought  a  fine  farm,  and  reared  as  fine  a  family  of  children  as 
any  father  could  wish  to  see.  He  was  an  indulgent  husband  and 
father,  giving  his  children  good  educations,  and  otherwise  acting 
the  part  of  a  good  citizen  of  Daleboro’,  according  to  the  Daleboro’ 
standard. 

His  eldest  son,  Fred,  a  bright  and  popular  youth,  was  coming 
home  from  college,  where  he  had  just  graduated  with  high  honors. 
The  whole  family  were  proud  of  him  and  wore  on  the  qrvi  trine  to  give 
him  a  reception  that  wonld  express  their  love  for  him. 

In  her  maternal  pride,  the  good  mother  resolved  to  give  a  recep¬ 
tion  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  that  wonld  be  a  genuine  surprise 
as  well  aa  a  gratification  to  him.  All  the  young  men  and  maidens 


were  invited  to  be  therelo  receive  him,  after  which  they  could  dance 
and  make  merry  to  their  hearts  content, 

A  merry  party  of  young  people  gathered  to  greet  and  welcome  the 
young  man.  They  crowded  around  and  took  hirn  by  the  hands,  for 
everybody  liked  jolly  Fred  FarrelL 

He  was  warm-hearted,  generous  and  impulsive,  full  of  life  and  frolic. 
The  young  ladies  called  him  “Fred,”  and  the  young  men  “old  boy,” 
and  other  familiar  names. 

The  proud,  happy  parents  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  then 
presented  the  crowd. 

“  Well,  friends,”  he  cried,  as  he  grasped  hand  after  hand,  “this  is 
a  surprise,  indeed.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  all  again.” 

“  No  more  school  days,  old  boy,”  said  one  of  the  party,  a  young 
man  named  Ned  Marshall,  who  had  frequently  quaffed  a  mug  of  ale  in 
the  old  Daleboro’  ale-house. 

“  No  more  school!”  replied  Fred.  “I  will  set  up  for  a  full-grown 
man  now,  eh,  Ned?” 

“  Yes,  or  for  some  fall-grown  girl,”  returned  Ned.  “  You  see,  they 
are  all  going  for  yon.” 

“  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Ned  Marshall,”  said  pretty 
Nellie  Rustan,  poutingly.  “  I’m  sure  you’ve  been  looking  for  a  girl 
ever  so  long.” 

“  And  can’t  find  one,  pretty  Nell,”  he  retorted. 

“  Now  for  a  dance!”  cried  someone  in  the  party;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  strains  of  sweet  music  tempted  the  happy  young  people 
to  yield  to  its  fascination,  and  glide  into  the  charming  mazes  of  the 
dance. 

As  had  been  customary  from  time  immemorial  in  Daleboro’,  the 
young  people  were  supplied  with  light  refreshments.  AmoDg  these 
was  light  wine. 

With  Nellie  Rustan  by  his  side,  and  Ned  Marshall  and  another  pretty 
maiden  on  his  right,  Fred  Farrell  filled  his  glass  and  drank  as  if  he 
had  been  doing  so  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  watching  him  with  maternal  pride.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  manly-looking  young  man,  and  her  motherly  heart  swelled 
with  pride  as  she  saw  that  he  was  the  peer  of  any  of  his  companions. 

But  when  she  saw  him  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  sangfroid  of  an 
old  habitue,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  had  been  thinking  of  the 
dangers  that  lay  in  strong  drink,  and,  besides  that,  her  husband  had 
told  her  of  his  talk  with  poor  Joe  Breslin  in  the  tap-room  only  a  few 
days  before. 

To  her  dismay,  she  saw  Fred  and  Ned  Marshall  refill  their  glasses, 
and  drink  again,  talking  and  laughing  with  the  girls  as  they  did  so. 

Soon  after  she  managed  to  reach  his  side,  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 
They  were  unnaturally  bright;  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his  merry 
laugh  rang  through  the  house. 

“  He  has  already  learned  to  drink  at  college,”  she  said  to  herself, 
and  she  grew  pale  and  sick  at  the  thought. 

Ned  Marshall,  however,  who  was  popular  with  all  the  young  people 
of  Daleboro’,  had  learned  to  drink  in  the  village,  and  many  a  time  did 
he  take  his  mug  of  ale  from  the  hands  of  John  Farrell  himself.  He 
and  Fred  were  intimate  friends  before  the  latter  went  to  college,  and 
now  they  were  truly  glad  to  see  each  other. 

“  I  say,  Fred,”  whispered  Ned,  some  time  after  they  had  taken  their 
first  glass  of  the  light  wine.  “  The  wine  has  disappeared  very  mys¬ 
teriously.  How  do  you  account  for  it?” 

Fred  looked  around  and  saw  that  there  was  no  more  wine  in  the 
room.  Mrs.  Farrell  had  very  quietly  had  it  removed  without  any  one 
noticing  it,  for  all  had  taken  some  of  it. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fred,  “  somebody  has  been  filling  up,  surely.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  anybody  that  seems  to  be  full,”  added  Ned. 
“  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  dry  myself.” 

“So  am  I,”  assented  Fred. 

Mrs.  Farrell  had  hurried  things  so  as  to  get  the  young  peopls 
back  into  the  main  room  where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  with 
music  and  conversation. 

“  See  the  old  man,”  suggested  Ned,  “and  get  him  to  let  us  into 
the  bar-room.  He’s  got  some  splondid  old  wine  in  there.” 

“  Yes  of  course  I  will  there  he  is  now — come  on;”  and  seeing  his 
father  at  the  window  in  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  he  made  hi3 
way  to  his  side. 

Father,  ’  he  said,  “  Ned  wants  a  glass  of  wine  or  ata  Won’t  you 

I  come  and  get  It  for  him?” 

John  Farrell  looked  up  at  the  two  fine-looking  young  men,  one  of 
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whom  was  as  dear  to  him  as  one  human  being  could  be  to  another, 
and  thought  of  poor  Joe  Breslin. 

'*  No,  my  sou,”  said  he;  “  I  promised  your  mother  not  to  let  any 
one  iuto  the  tap-room  to-night.  I  must  not  break  my  word,  you 
know.” 

*•  Of  course  not,”  said  Fred,  in  some  little  surprise;  “  but  why  did 
she  do  that,  I  wonder?” 

“  Oh,  she  thought  if  we  opened  at  all,  some  people  would  bo  there 
who  would  not  behave  right,  I  suppose.  She  was  quite  right — quite 
right” 

The  two  young  men  turned  away,  and  went  back  among  the  gay 
young  people,  as  though  satisfied.  But  they  were  not  They  were 
far  from  it 

“Isay,  Fred,”  whispered  Ned  Marshall  again,  “let’s  go  over  to 
the  Blue  Hen  and  get  some.  I’m  dry.” 

“  Good!  Can  we  get  in?” 

“  Yes.  Dan  will  not  shut  his  doors  till  midnight,  because  the  Dale- 
boro’  Inc  is  closed,” 

“  We  must  slip  out  unnoticed,  you  know,”  suggested  Fred,  who  had 
already  perceived  that  his  parents  would  not  countenance  his  drinking 
any  more  wine  that  evening. 

“  Yes,  of  course;’*  and  Ned,  in  leisurely  walking  about  the  room, 
passed  out  on  the  piazza  in  the  rear  of  the  house,,  where  Fred  soon 
joined  him. 

They  hastened  over  across  the  way,  and  down  the  street  a  short 
distauce  to  another  public  house,  kept  by  one  Dan  Kerry. 

The  place  was  open,  of  course,  and  Ned  entered  with: 

“  Halloo,  Kerry!  Have  you  some  good  ale?” 

“  No,”  replied  the  landlord,  a  hard-visaged-looking  man;  “  I  don’t 
keep  ale  now.  But  I  have  some  prime  old  brandy  or  whisky.  Why, 
how  are  you,  Farrell?  Glad  to  see  you  back  again!”  and  the  rough¬ 
looking  keeper  of  the  Blue  Hen  public  house  advanced  and  shook 
hands  with  the  son  of  his  rival  up  the  street, 

“  Thanks,  Kerry,”  said  Fred,  shaking  hands  with  him.  “  How 
have  you  been?” 

“  Fine,”  was  the  reply.  “  You’ve  grown  up  like  a  man.  Glad  to 
see  you’re  not  too  proud  to  come  to  the  old  Blue  Hen  when  you  want 
a  good  square  drink.  I  don’t  keep  a  fine  house,  but  my  liquors  are 
good  enough  for  the  best  in  the  land.” 

“  Oh,  stop  that  gammou,  Dan  Kerry,  and  give  us  some  of  that 
brandy  if  you  have  no  good  ale,”  cried  Ned  Marshall,  interrupting  the 
loquacious  landlord  of  the  Blue  Hen. 

“  Yes— yes,  of  course  I  will.  You  must  be  in  a  great  hurry  to¬ 
night.  Ned  Marshall,”  replied  Kerry,  hastening  behind  the  little  bar 
and  placing  a  black  bottle  and  a  couple  of  glasses  before  them. 

“  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,”  replied  Ned.  “  We  must  go  back  before 
they  miss  us.  Help  yourself,  Fred,  old  boy;”  and  he  passed  a  glass 
and  the  bottle  toward  him. 

“  I — I  never  drink  brandy,”  said  Fred,  hesitatingly. 

“  Anything  you  want,  whisky,  rum,  gin - ” 

“  Have  you  any  light  wine?”  Fred  asked,  interrupting  Kerry. 

“  No;  good  whisky  and - ” 

“  Take  the  brandy,  Fred,”  suggested  Ned;  “it  won’t  hurt  you;” 
and  the  young  friend  poured  out  a  drink  and  swallowed  it  dowD. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

When  he  swallowed  the  drink  of  brandy  tears  came  into  Fred  Far¬ 
rell’s  eyes.  :They  were  not  tears  of  repentance  nor  of  sentiment,  but 
tears  in  response  to  the  demands  of  nature.  The  fiery  fluid  scalded  its 
way  down  his  throat,  and  made  him  gasp  for  breath. 

“  Whew!”  he  exclaimed.  “  That’s  strong  enough  to  burn  through 
me!  Give  me  a  glass  of  water,  please.” 

“  Ha-ha-ha!”  chuckled  Dan  Kerry;  “  I  keep  the  pore  stuff  here — 
no  watered  liquors  at  the  Blue  Hen,  I  can  tell  you.” 

And  he  pushed  a  glass  of  water  toward  Fred,  who  drank  as  eagerly 
as  ever  did  a  thirsty  traveler  in  the  desert. 

“  Come,  let's  go  back  before  they  miss  us,”  said  Ned,  who  now  felt 
be  had  stimulus  enough  to  eDjoy  the  society  of  the  young  ladies. 

Fred  followed,  Dan  Kerry  going  with  them  to  the  street,  saying: 

“  Comegand  see  me  to-morrow,  Mr.  Farrell,  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
*;rne  bits  of  news  you  probably  haven’t  heard,  nor  won’t  hear  at  the 
Daleboro’  Inn.” 

“  Oh,  yea,  I’ll  come  and  see  you,”  said  Fred.  “  I  am  going  to  call 


on  all  my  friends  at  Daleboro’,  of  course;”  and  shaking  hands  with 
him,  Fred  hastened  on  after  Ned  Marshall. 

They  entered  the  house  as  though  they  had  just  been  out  on  the 
piazza,  and  no  one  thought  anything  of  their  absence.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mrs.  Farrell  discovered  that  Fred  was 
under  the  influence  of  something  stronger  than  the  two  glas3e3  of 
wine  he  had  taken  in  the  house. 

She  made  her  way  to  his  side,  and  caught  the  fumes  of  brandy. 

White  as  a  sheet,  and  without  sayiDg  a  word  to  Fred,  she  made  her 
way  to  her  husband’s  side. 

“  John,”  she  whispered,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “  look 
at  our  boy;  he  has  been  over  to  the  Blue  Hen  for  brand}7.” 

“  What’s  that?”  he  exclaimed,  sharply,  turning  and  facing  his 
wife. 

She  leaned  forward  and  whispered  the  information  again. 

Now  if  there  was  anything  in  all  Daleboro’  that  John  Farrell  bated, 
it  was  the  Blue  Hen  public  house  and  its  landlord.  He  always  declared 
both  to  be  disreputable,  and  would  not  brook  any  contradiction  on 
that  point.  He  was  more  disturbed  about  Fred’s  goiDg  there  than  of 
his  drinking  brandy,  and  was  boiling  over  with  indignation. 

“  I’ll  put  a  stop  to  that!”  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  startled  hia 
good  wife. 

“  Do  it,  John,  by  never  opening  the  Daleboro’  Inn  tap-room  again,’’ 
she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

“  And  make  the  Blue  Hen  respectable  by  sending  all  the  respect¬ 
able  people  in  Daleboro’  to  trade  there?”  he  asked,  with  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  shake  of  the  bead.  “  No — no!  Wait  till  morning,  lass,  and 
I’ll  give  the  boy  a  talking  to.  He  is  a  fine  lad,  and  will  listen  to  us.’’ 

She  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  gazed  helplessly  at  Fred,  as  he 
made  himself  agreeable  to  everyone  around  him.  He,  however,  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  an  object  of  such  interest,  and  enjoyed  himself  to 
his  heart’s  content. 

The  party  soon  broke  up,  and  Fred  volunteered  to  escort  Nellie  Ru3- 
tan  home.  She  assented,  of  course,  for  they  had  known  each  other 
all  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Farrell  wonld  have  objected  to  his  going  could  she  have  done 
so  without  hurting  his  feelings,  o-  offending  Nellie  Rustan.  She  did 
make  her  way  to  his  side  and  whisper: 

“  Son,  will  you  come  home  direct,  without  stopping  anywhere 
else?” 

“  Yes,  mother,  of  course  I  will,”  he  replied.  “  Why?” 

“  I  will  wait  for  you,”  she  said,  turning  away. 

Ned  Marshall  went  in  the  same  direction  with  another  young  lady. 
This  threw  them  together  on  their  return. 

“  Let’s  go  and  see  Dan  Kerry  again,  Fred,”  suggested  Ned,  on  the 
way  back. 

“  I  promised  to  return  home  without  stopping  anywhere,”  replied 
Fred,  by  way  of  declining. 

“  The  deuce  you  didl” 

“Yes.”  , 

“  To  whom?” 

“  My  mother;”  and  then  he  added:  “  I  think  she  suspected  our 
visit  to  Dan  Kerry’s  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  pshaw!  Your  father  has  owned  the  Daleboro’  Inn  over  thirty 
years.  Surely  they  don’t  object  to  your  taking  a  drink  when  you 
want  it?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  wouldn’t  let  me  have  a  drink  to-night,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  but  he  gave  a  good  reason  for  it.  Oh,  no;  your  mother 
meant  she  didn’t  want  you  to  stop  over  at  Eustan’s  any  length  of 
time." 

“  Well,  as  I  promised  not  to  stop  anywhere,  I’ll  keep  it  and  go 
home  direct.  Good-night,  old  fellow.” 

“  Good-night,  Fred.  I’ll  be  around  to-morrow.” 

The  two  friends  parted,  and  both  went  to  their  homes. 

Mrs.  Farrell  waited  till  Fred’s  return  to  show  him  to  his  room  and 
lock  the  door.  They  nsed  no  latch-keys  in  Daleboro’  in  those  days. 

The  next  morning  the  family  of  John  Farrell  were  gathered  around 
the  breakfast  table.  The  look  of  anxiety  was  still  on  the  mother’s 
face.  Bnt  Fred  and  the  balance  of  the  family  were  happily  talking 
over  the  incidents  of  the  evening  before. 

The  tap-room  was  opened  at  the  usual  hour,  and  quite  a  number  of 
customers  entered  for  their  usual  morning  drinks.  John  Farrell  was 
congratulated  on  the  return  of  his  son  from  college. 
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Free)  himself  came  in  and  was  hailed  by  everybody,  for  everybody 
iu  Daleboro’  knew  him  aud  was  his  friend. 

Ned  Marshall  came  in,  and  hailed  him  with: 

“  Well,  old  boy,  how  do  you  feel  after  last  night’s  fun?” 

“Splendid!”  was  the  reply.  “Never  felt  better  iu  my  life.” 

“  Glad  to  hear  it.” 

Just  then  near  a  dozen  young  men  of  his  own  age  came  in  to 
give  him  another  welcome,  and  called  for  drinks.  John  Farrell  was 
strictly  business  at  sucli  times,  and  from  sheer  force  of  habit  at¬ 
tended  strictly  to  orders  behind  his  bar. 

“  Won’t  you  have  a  glass  of  something  with  us,  Fred?”  Ned  Mar¬ 
shall  asked,  turmug  to  Fred,  who  was  seme  distance  away  from 
the  bar. 

“  Of  course  I  will.  I’ll  take  some  sherry.” 

Ned  walked  up  to  the  counter  and  ordered  two  glasses  of  sherry. 
The  others  called  for  what  they  wauted,  aud  soon  the  iittle  counter 
was  almost  covered  with  glasses. 

When  ready,  Ned  cried  out: 

“  Health  and  success  to  Fred  Farrell,  fellows!” 

<i  Yes— yes— hurrah  for  Fred!”  they  responded,  seizing  their  glasses 
and  raising  them  above  their  heads. 

Ned  took  a  glass  of  sherry  and  placed  it  in  P'red’s  hand. 

He  raised  it  above  his  head,  waved  his  thanks  to  his  friends,  and 
was  about  to  drink  when  his  father  saw  him.  With  a  cry  of  both 
pain  and  anger  Johu  Farrell  sprang  over  the  counter  and  struck  the 
glass  from  bis  son’s  hand,  breaking  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  aud 
spilliug  the  red  wine  over  the  iloor. 

“  My  son!”  he  cried,  “  you  must  not  drink — you  must  not  drink!” 

Fred  was  astounded.  Ned  Marshall  and  the  others  were  amazed. 
They  thought  the  sturdy  iandlord  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn  was  out  of  his 
senses. 

“  Mr.  Farrell,”  protested  Ned,  “  I’ve  been  coming  here  regularly 
for  refreshments  for  over  a  year,  and  find  it  pleasant  to  do  so.  I 
never  heard  of  you  objecting  to  any  man’s  taking  a  drink  before.” 

“  I— I  don’t  want  my  boy  to  drink,”  stammered  Farrell,  as  though 
greatly  confused. 

“  Will  it  hurt  him  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us?”  Ned  asked. 

“  Well,  as  for  that  matter,  it  doesn’t  do  any  man  any  good,”  he 
replied. 

“  Oh,  hire  a  hall  and  give  it  to  us  straight,”  cried  one  of  the  party. 
“  Don’t  stand  behind  the  bar  and  preach  temperauce  to  us.  If  you 
are  going  to  turn  temperance  ranter  sell  out  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  and 
let  somebody  else  run  it.” 

“  I  am  competent  to  manage  my  own  business,  I  think,”  was  the 
sullen  reply. 

“  I  hope  you  won’t  undertake  to  prescribe  my  eating  and  drinking, 
father,”  said  Fred,  his  face  paling  and  flushing  by  turns. 

“  I  will  talk  to  you  about  that  some  other  time,  son,”  was  the  re- 
pl- .  “  1  hope  you  will  never-never  drink  anything  that  can  intoxi¬ 

cate.” 

“  And  I  hope  yon  will  never— never  sell  anything  that  can  intoxicate, 
John  Farrell,”  returned  Ned  Marshall,  sarcastically. 

The  crowd  laughed  heartily  at  the  hit. 

*'  Come  on,  fellows,”  cried  out  one  of  the  party.  “Let’s  go  up  the 
street!” 

The  entire  party  then  turned  to  leave.  They  took’  Fred  along  with 
them,  almost  by  force,  leaving  the  barkeeper  of  Daleboro’  Inn  gazing 
after  those  who  had  once  been  regular  customers. 

Fred  pretended  that  he  did  not  wisli  to  go,  and  tried  to  pull  away 
from  them.  But  his  friends  crowded  round  and  sang  out: 

“  Oh,  come  along!” 

“  Don’t  shrink  up  and  die  on  cold  water!*’ 

“  Be  a  man,  Fred!” 

“  You’re  not  a  baby!” 

“  Show  him  that  you’re  a  ‘chip  of  the  old  block!’”  and  other  similar 
suggestions,  all  of  which  had  their  effect  on  him,  in  view  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  father  when  he  saw  him  about  to  do  what  he  had  himself 
been  doing  for  many  years. 

Ceasing  to  resist  at  last,  the  gay  young  men  carried  him  along  with 
them,  some  singing  a  well  known  drinking  song  as  they  went  up  the 
hill. 

John  Farrell  was  inclined  at  first  to  go  after  Fred  and  bring  him 
back;  he  believed  lie  ought  to  do  so.  But  he  finally  concluded  to  let 
him  go,  and  wait  for  Borne  other  timo  to  explain  his  conduct  to  him. 


“  He’ll  think  better  of  it  when  I  explain  it  to  him,”  ho  said  t0 


himself.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Still,  he  was  ill  at  ease.  He  was  afraid  he  had  gone  too  far  before 

talking  to  him  about  it. 

To  add  to  his  uncomfortable  feeling,  a  few  minutes  later  Joe  Lreslin 
entered  the  Daleboro’  Inn  with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  face  and 
ctsked  t 

“  Are  you  as  crabbed  to-day  as  you  were  on  Tuesday,  John  Farrell?” 
“  I  am  net  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
Joe  Bresliu,”  he  replied,  with  a  degree  of  firmness  that  made  Joe 
look  at  him  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

“  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  I  can’t  drink  any  more  in  the  Dale- 

boro’  Inn?” 
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drinks  as  will  do  you  no  harm.” 

“  Pray,  what  kind  cf  drinks  do  you  sell  that  won’t  barm  a  man?” 
Joe  sneeringly  asked. 

“  Well,  I  furnish  water  free.  Milk,  tea  and  coffee  I  charge  for,  as 
usual.” 

“  Ah!”  and  a  grimace  of  contempt  overspread  the  bloated  face  of 
Breslin.  “  Give  that  to  the  children.  You  don’t  expect  me  to  drink 
such  stuff’,  do  you?” 

You  could  not  drink  anything  better,  I  assure  you.  I  think  it 
would  do  yoa  good.  The  fact  is,  Joe,  I  don’t  want  to  see  such  a  man  as 
you  go  to  the  dogs!  You  know  what  you  were  five  years  ago.  You 
have  drank  up  all  your  handsome  property,  and  have  ruined  your 
health  and  reputation.  If  you  don’t  stop  you  will  die  a  drunkard,  or 
else  go  to  the  poor-hou9e.” 

Joe  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  during  the  speech,  and  for  some 
time  after  he  ceased  talking. 

“  John  Farrell,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  villain.  You  made  me  what  I 
am.  You  tempted  me  to  drink,  took  my  money,  and  now,  when  the 
thirst  consumes  me,  refuse  even  to  sell  me  relief.  You  spread  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  drunkenness,  and  then  refuse  to  ease  the  sufferings  of  your 
victims.  What  has  come  over  you,  anyhow?  I  never  knew  you  to  be 
so  cranky  before.  Give  me  a  drink  of  brandy.” 

“  No,  Joe;  no  more  liquor  will  you  ever  drink  in  my  hoase.  I  don’t 
like  to  see  a  mau  throw  himself  away  as  you  are  doing.  If  you  could 
drink  in  moderation,  as  other  men  do,  I  would  gladly  sell  you  anything 
I  have.  But  you  cannot;  I  am  sorry  I  ever  sold  you  a  drop  of 
liquor.” 

“  Repentance  comes  too  late,  Johu  Farrell.  It  does  me  no  good,  as 
my  property  is  all  gone.  It  does  you  no  good,  because  you  cannot 
undo  the  evil  you  have  wrought.  But  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  above 
us,  the  evil  you  have  done  will  come  home  to  you  and  yours.  You  call 
the  Daleboro’  Inn  a  respectable  place.  It  is  but  the  gate  to  the  turn¬ 
pike  that  leads  to  hell,  aud  you  sit  at  the  gate  to  both  tempt  and  take 
the  toll.  I  am  but  one  of  the  many  you  have  passed  through  the 
gate,  and - ” 

“  Joe  Breslin!”  cried  Farrell,  interrupting  him  excitedly,  “I  want 
no  more  from  you!  Go  3’our  way,  and  let  me  not  see  your  fac8  again 
until  you  are  sober.  You  shall  have  no  more  liquor  here.” 

“  G°  my  way,  eh?”  sneered  Joe.  “  Isn’t  this  the  way  I  have  been 
going  these  five  years?  Didn’t  you  start  me  on  this  road,  and  take 
toll  every  time  I  came?” 
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“  Give  me  back  my  property,  and- 
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“  Bring  back  all  the  liquor  I  have  sold  you,  and  then  I’ll  give  y 
back  all  I  have  received  from  you.  Now  go,  Joe  Bresliu,  and  I 
God’s  sake  let  liquor  alone!” 

Oh,  }  es,  let  it  alone!  It  won’t  let  me  alone.  Undo  your  woi 
John  Farrell,  undo  your  work,  and  then  close  your  doors.  Don’t 
the  red  stream  of  the  demon’s  brew  run  down  other  people’s  throa 
Look  out  for  wrecks!”  aud  with  that  the  unfortunate  man  passed  c 
into  the  street  again,  muttering  curses  against  all  the  world. 

“  I  hope  lie  will  never  come  back  again,”  growled  John  Farrell, 
he  looked  out  after  mm.  “  He  has  a  sharp  tongue  iu  his  head,  an 
as  things  have  gone  wrong  with  him,  his  temper  is  not  so  mild  as 

was  1  wish  I  was  out  of  this  business.  But  what  shall  I  do.  I  ha 

made  my  fortune  here,  and  it  seems  more  like  home  to  me  than  ai 
other  spot  would.  I  he  beat  people  in  Daleboro’ come  to  drink  ai 

r  ,a“d  ^  UeVer  hurt  b?  But  now  that  u 

hX  about  g  UP  aTUd  me’  1  dOU,t  knowb“t  what  mother 
°  °Ut  Cl03m*  up  tLe  tap*r°om.  But  then  I  might  as  well  clo 
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up  .ho  house  altogether,  as  nobody  would  care  to  stop  at  a  place 
where  they  could  get  nothing  to  drink.  I  have  made  money  here, 
a  a;  am  sda  making  it.  Don’t  like  to  think  about  it,  and  what’s  more, 
i  won’t - ” 

••John,  interrupted  Mrs.  Jarrell,  coining  in  at  the  moment,  “  where 
is  Fred?” 

“  He  has  gone  up  the  street  with  Ned  Marshall  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys,”  be  replied. 

There  was  a  look  of  alarm  on  her  kind,  motherly  face. 

“  Did  he  drink  any  before  leaving  here?’’  she  asked. 

*•  No,’’  he  replied.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  why  he  did  not  drink. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  gazed  out  up  the  street. 

**  John,”  she  remarked,  “  doesn’t  Ned  Marshall  drink  too  much 
sometimes?’’ 

“  Yes — sometimes  he  does.” 

“  Well,  he’ll  ask  Fred  to  drink,  of  course.” 

“  I  think  you  are  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble  about  the  boy, 
Mary,”  said  Farrell.  “If  he  turns  out  no  worse  than  I  have  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  You  can’t  make  angels  of  people  in  this  life.” 

“  No,  John,  I  know  that.  But  you  can  make  drunkards  of  them, 
though,  as  you  well  now.  That’s  what  troubles  me.  I  wish  you  would 
not  sell  any  more  liquor,  John.” 

“  Well,  Mary,  let  me  have  more  time  to  think  over  it.  Our  boy  is 
not  a  drunkard  yet.” 

“  But  he  was  nearly  drunk  last  night,  John.  He  went  out  witli  Ned 
Marshall  and  drank  brandy  somewhere.  I  am  sure  he  went  over  to 
the  Blue  Hen.” 

The  mention  of  the  Blue  Hen  never  failed  to  arouse  John  Farrell’s 
wrath.  He  could  not  brook  opposition,  so  great  was  his  love  of 
gain. 

“Yes — yes!”  he  exclaimed;  “I  will  talk  to  him  about  it.  He’ll 
never  go  there  again.  Kerry  would  ruin  any  young  man  in  the 
world!” 

Mrs.  Farrell,  seeing  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  husband,  at 
last  went  back  to  her  own  apartment,  and  concluded  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  Fred,  when  she  would  make  him  place  his  hand  on  the  Bible 
and  swear  never  to  touch  a  drop  of  liquor  of  any  kind  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

“I  know  it’s  a  strange  thing  to  ask  of  a  liquor-seller’s  son,”  she 
murmured,  “  but  I  would  make  John  do  likewise  if  I  could.” 

Just  how  long  she  sat  there  in  a  deep  study  she  knew  not,  but  she 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing  angry  words  in  the  tap-room,  in 
which  she  distinguished  the  voices  of  both  John  and  Fred  Farrell. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  first  drunk. 

Over  the  hill  from  the  Daleboro’Inn  was  another  place  where  drink 
was  sold,  called  “  The  Shades,”  and  it  was  quite  popular  with  many 
young  men  of  Daleboro’. 

To  that  place  the  young  men  went  on  leaving  John  Farrell’s  place, 
determined  to  have  a  “  blow-out  ”  over  the  return  of  Fred  Farrell 
from  college. 

“  I  say,  Fred!”  called  Ned  Marshall,  as  they  entered  “  The  Shades,” 
“  what’s  the  matter  with  the  old  man?” 

“  Hanged  if  I  Udow!”  replied  Fred. 

“  He  8eem3  inclined  to  curtail  your  fun  a  little,  eh?” 

“  Well,  yes;  but  it  won’t  work,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  it  won’t.  A  man  who  has  been  selling  liquor  all  liis 
life  to  object  to  his  son  taking  a  glass  of  wine.  Bah!  There’s  other 
places  where  a  fellow  can  get  a  good  drink,  and  the  Daleboro’  Inn  will 
30on  find  it  out.  I’ve  spent  a  good  many  dollars  there,  but  never 
saw  the  old  man  so  cranky ’before,”  and  Ned  Marshall  called  for  wine 
for  the  party,  which  they  drank,  and  then  called  for  a  rear  room  where 
they  could  be  more  private. 

Of  course,  in  accordance  with  American  custom,  everyone  in  the 
party  had  to  treat  to  either  something  to  drink  or  smoke.  That 
made  them  drink  more  than  was  good  for  them.  In  fact  the  entire 
party  became  intoxicated. 

Ned  Marshall,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  them  all  in 
that  little  back  room  nntil  night,  as  to  be  seen  reeling  through  the 
streets  of  Daleboro’  would  be  food  for  gossip  for  weeks  after. 

Songs  were  sung  and  speeches  made,  and  the  wine  went  around, 
f  red  Farrell,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  drunk. 

He  was  high-spirited  and  brave  to  recklessness,  so,  when  one  of 


the  party  alluded  to  John  Farrell  as  “  the  old  sinner,”  he  sprang  up 
and  knocked  him  down. 

The  young  man  had  a  brother  and  cousin  there,  and  one  of  them 
retaliated  by  knocking  Fred  down. 

Then  the  row  began  in  earnest,  and  chairs,  tables,  bottles,  glasses, 
spittoons,  and  everything  else  that  could  be  converted  into  a  missile 
were  sent  on  hostile  errauds. 

Fred  was  given  a  black  eye,  as  was  Ned  Marshall,  and  the  landlord 
came  in  with  aid  to  command  peace.  He  succeeded  in  quieting  them, 
after  which  he  put  out  more  wine  for  them  and  persuaded  them  to  go 
home. 

It  was  now  night,  and  John  Farrell  and  his  wife  had  been  very 
uneasy  about  the  continued  absence  of  Fred.  He  had  said  nothing  to 
her  about  the  trouble  in  the  tap-room  that  morning,  else  she  would 
have  been  more  uneasy  still. 

John  Farrell,  however,  believed  that  Fred  was  angry  with  him  for 
refusing  to  let  him  drink  wine  with  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  away  from  the  house  on  that  account. 

“  He’ll  get  over  it,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  come  home  to-night. 
I’ll  then  talk  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  it  is.” 

Bat  when  the  stars  came  out  and  Fred  had  not  returned,  both  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  troubled. 

“  John,”  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  “  you  must  go  out  and  look  for  Fred.” 

“  I  believe  that’s  him  coming  now,”  said  the  inn-keeper,  as  the 
sounds  of  footsteps  were  heard  approaching. 

The  door  opened,  and  Fred  Farrell  staggered  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Farrell  gave  one  look  at  him,  and  then,  with  a  piercing  scream, 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faiut. 

“  Go  to  your  room,  sir!”  fiercely  ordered  John  Farrell,  as  he  turned 
to  lake  up  the  unconscious  form  of  his  wife. 

Fred  staggered  through  the  house  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led 
up  to  his  room.  How  he  got  up  to  his  room  he  never  knew  himself. 
But  he  managed  to  reach  it,  and  got  to  bed  with  his  boots  on. 

John  Farrell  resolved  to  have  no  physician,  as  he  did  not  desire  to 
have  the  good  people  of  Daleboro’  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble, 
as  they  would  be  sure  to  do  if  he  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  knew 
she  had  only  fainted,  so  he  placed  her  on  her  own  bed,  poured  water 
on  her  face  and  brandy  down  her  throat. 

She  soon  revived  under  such  treatment,  and  she  moaned  most  pit¬ 
eously: 

“  Oh,  my  poor  boy— my  poor  boy!” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  about  him,  Mary,”  said  John  Farrell,  soothingly. 

“  He  has  learned  a  lesson  he  will  not  soon  forget.” 

“  Where  is  he?  Bring  me  my  boy?  They  have  ruined  my  noble 
boy !” 

“  He  is  asleep  in  his  room,  Mary,  and  that’s  what  you  must  do,” 
said  the  husband  and  father,  trying  to  calm  her  feelings. 

At  last  he  persuaded  her  to  go  to  sleep,  and  then  he  was  left  to 
his  own  reflections. 

He  was  but  human.  The  more  he  thought  over  the  case  the  mad¬ 
der  he  became. 

“  The  ingrate!”  he  muttered.  “  To  go  off  and  get  blind  drunk  in 
order  to  show  me  that  he  would  drink  in  spite  of  me?  I’ll  teach  him 
that  I  am  yet  to  be  obeyed  in  my  own  house;”  and  arising  to  his  feet 
he  walked  softly  up  stairs  to  his  son’s  room. 

To  his  astonishment  he  found  Fred  lying  across  the  bed  with  his 
boots  on,  in  a  profund  slumber. 

“  Yes,”  he  muttered,  gazing  sorrowfully  at  the  sleeping  young 
man,  “  it’s  a  case  of  dead  drunk,  and  no  mistake.  He  has  learned 
to  drink  at  college,  and  because  I  interfered  with  him  in  the  way  I 
did  he  went  oil  and  got  drunk  just  to  show  his  friends  that  he  could 
and  would  drink  in  spite  of  his  father.  Well— well!  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  him.  I  was  a  very  headstrong  young 
man  myself,  and  I  would  probably  have  done  as  he  did.  I  will  talk 
to  him  in  the  morning,  and  his  mother  will  persuade  him  to  sign  the 
pledge.” 

With  that  he  returned  to  his  own  room  and  we.pt  to  bed. 

He  was  up  betimes — having  always  been  an  early  riser,  in  order 
to  let  the  visitors  at  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro*  Inn  have  their 
morning  “  nips.” 

During  the  night  Fred  had  arisen  and  disrobed,  having  slept  off 
his  drunk,  and  went  to  bed  in  a  Christian  style — except  saying  his 
prayers — and  was  soundly  sleeping  when  his  father  entered  his 
room. 
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But  he  did  not  sleep  long.  Ilia  father’s  footsteps  probably  awoke 
him.  Anyway,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  glared  up  at  his  father. 

“  Good-morning,  Fred,”  his  father  greeted  him  cheerfully. 

“  Good-morning,  father,”  returned  Fred,  heartily,  wishing  himself 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  home  at  that  moment. 

“  How’s  your  head  this  morning?”  his  father  asked. 

“  Oh,  it  feels  as  big  as  ‘  Webster's  Dictionary,’  ”  he  replied. 

“  Does  it  feel  as  full  of  brains  as  ‘  Webster’s?’  ” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  say  it’s  an  intellectual  swelling,”  returned  Fred, 
with  a  sickly  smile;  “  but  I  guess  Webster  was  often  troubled  with 
it,  if  all  reports  are  true.” 

This  allusion  to  Webster’s  occasional  indulgence  in  too  much  wine 
struck  John  Farrell  as  a  neat  reply. 

He  laughed  and  extended  his  hand,  saying: 

“  That’s  a  good  one,  my  boy.  You  have  found  out  by  this  time 
that  I  was  right  yesterday  morning  when  I  said  I  didn’t  want  you  to 
drink.  Think  of  it,  my  son.  You  came  home  blind  drunk  last  night, 
with  your  right  eye  in  mourning,  and  nearly  frightened  the  life  out 
cf  your  mother.  How  did  you  get  that  black  eye?” 

*«  Oh.  a  fellow  said  something  about  yon  being  a  wicked  old  sinner, 
and  I  knocked  him  down.  Then  we  had  an  old-fashioned  rough- 
and-tumble  that  reminded  me  of  college  days  when  we  went  hazing. 
Is  my  eye  highly  colored?” 

The  unabashed  coolness  of  his  son  astonished  him. 

“  Where  did  this  happen?”  he  asked,  trying  to  restrain  himself. 

“  Up  at  The  Shades,’’  was  the  reply. 

“Too  bad— too  bad!”  muttered  the  father.  “  How  much  did  you 
drink,  Fred?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  We  kept  up  the  racket  all  day,”  and  Fred 
leisurely  arose  from  the  bed  and  surveyed  his  bruised  optic  in  the 
mirror. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SPECIAL  PLEADING  AND  SUBTERFUGES. 

John  Farrell  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  bedside  and  watched  his 
son  as  he  dressed  himself.  He  was  thinking  hard — harder  than  he  had 
thought  in  years.  He  had  a  chip  of  himself  to  deal  with,  and  he  well 
knew  that  such  material  might  be  molded  in  only  one  way,  and  that 
way  was  not  by  force  or  parental  authority. 

“  Fred,”  he  finally  said,  “  I  think  it  would  do  you  good  to  sign  the 
pledge?” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  his  father  in  blank  amazement,  as  though 
thoroughly  astonished  at  what  he  had  heard. 

“  What  did  you  say,  father?”  he  finally  asked,  fearing  he  had 
misunderstood  him. 

“  I  said  I  thought  it  would  do  you  good  to  sign  the  pledge!”  re¬ 
peated  John  Farrell. 

“  The  son  of  John  Farrell,  the  barkeeper,  sign  the  pledge!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Fred.  “  Why,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  his  lather  to  do  such 
a  thing!” 

“  The  keeper  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn  is  not  a  common  barkeeper,” 
retorted  John  Farrell,  hotly,  “  and  I  promise  not  to  be  insulted  by 
your  signing  the  pledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  rejoice  in  my  heart 
if  you  will  do  it.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand,  father,”  said  Fred,  frankly,  extending  his 
hand  to  his  progenitor.  “  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I 
will  sign  the  pledge  with  you.  We’ll  frame  it,  and  hang  it  up  in  the 
parlor,  and  let - ” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  understand  me,  my  sou,”  interrupted  John  Far¬ 
rell,  quickly.  “  I  didn’t  propose  that  we  both  sign  it.” 

“  I  know  that  very  well,  father,”  said  Fred,  laughing,  “  that  was 
my  amendment  to  your  motion.” 

John  Farrell  was  dumfounded. 

He  saw  that  Fred  had  the  decided  advantage  of  him.  But  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  sign  the  pledge  and  still  keep  the  Daleboro’  Inu. 

“  But  I  don’t  need  to  sign  the  pledge,  my  son,”  lie  replied.  “  I 
never  get  drunk,  and  have  been  drinking  my  ale  all  my  life.  Besides, 
I  would  have  to  close  up  the  inn  if  I  sigued  the  pledge.” 

“  Well,  because  I  got  boozy  just  once  I  don’t  see  that  I  need  to 
sign  the  pledge,  either,”  returned  Fred,  seeing  his  way  to  escape  by 
sticking  to  his  proposition  to  have  a  mutual  signiug.  “  Your  influ¬ 
ence  against  drinking  is  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  I  sign 
the  pledge  I’ll  hire  a  hall  and  make  temperance  speeches,  telling  Che 


people  to  keep  away  from  Dan  Kerry'a,  Tire  Shades  and  the  Dale- 

boro’  Inn  as  they  would  from  pest-houses.” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Fred l”  exclaimed  John  Farrell,  “you  disgust  me 

with  your  nousense.” 

“Sorry  you  don’t  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do.  The  idea 
of  the  keeper  of  Daleboro’  Inn  preaching  temperance  to  his  son  is 
enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh;”  and  Fred  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh 
that  really  made  his  father  feel  ashamed  of  himself. 

“  And  the  idea  of  the  son  of  John  Farrrell  comiDg  home  blind 
drunk,  and  with  his  eye  discolored,  is  enough  to  make  people  shake 
their  heads  and  wonder  where  the  end  will  be,  retorted  bis  father, 
indignantly,  arising  and  leaving  the  room. 

“  He’s  mad  now,”  muttered  Fred,  as  the  door  slammed  to  with 
considerable  force;  “  but  he  cau’t  cram  that  pledge  down  me  and 
still  go  on  sipping  his  ale  himself.  That’s  my  grip— ha-ha-ha!  It’s 
a  good  one,  too.  Lucky  thought,  that.  He’d  have  to  sell  out¬ 
break  up  and  stick  to  the  farm — and  that’s  what  he  won’t  do  in  a 
hurry.  Confound  Douglass!  He  has  given  me  a  black  eye  that’ll 
last  ten  days  at  least.  How  the  deuce  I’m  to  get  rid  of  it  I  don’t 
know.  Mother  will  give  me  Hail  Columbia  when  she  sees  it.  Hanged 
if  I  haven’t  a  mind  to  take  the  train  for  New  York  and  get  it 
painted.” 

By  the  time  he  was  dressed  his  mother  entered  the  room.  She 
was  pale — very  pale — and  dropped  into  the  chair  her  husband  had 
just  vacated. 

“  Good-morning,  mother,”  he  said. 

She  burst  into  tears. 

“  Oh,  my  sou— my  sou!”  she  moaned,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
“  you  are  breaking  my  heart.” 

“  Now  look  here,  mother,”  he  said,  “  is  father  breaking  your  heart, 
too?” 


“  No!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  him  through  her  tears. 

“  Well,  that’s  strange,”  said  Fred,  “  for  he  had  twice  as  much 
liquor  in  him  yesterday  as  I  did.” 

“  Why,  Fred  Farrell!  You  came  home  drunk  last  night,  and  looked 
perfectly  awful.  Your  father  was  never  drunk  in  his  life.” 

“  That’s  true,  mother.  He  can  drink  a  dozen  mugs  of  ale  every 
day  without  being  drunk,  whereas  a  half  dozen  mugs  slewed  me. 
Now,  is  it  breaking  your  heart  because  I  can’t  drink  as  much  as 
father  can  without  getting  drunk?  Give  me  time,  and  I’ll  soon  he 
able  to  carry  as  much  as - ” 

“  Heaven  save  my  boy!”  cried  the  dismayed  mother,  elevating  her 
hands  in  a  despairing  attitude. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked, 

“  My  son,  promise  me  you  will  not  drink  any  more — swear  to  me 
on  this  Bible  that  you  will  not!”  and  she  produced  a  Bible  and  held 
it  toward  him. 

“  Mother,  you  are  unjust  to  me.  You  want  me  to  swear  off,  and 
yet  leave  father  to  fill  himself  full  of  good  ale  every  day.  It  hasn’t 
hurt  him.  It  won’t  hurt  me.  Get  him  to  take  the  pledge  with  me, 
and  I’ll  swallow  it  straight.” 

“  No— no,  he  will  not  do  that,”  she  replied.  “He  is  too  old  to 
change  his  habits  now.  He  never  came  home  in  the  fix  you  did  last 
night.  Look  into  the  glass.  Your  father  never  looked  like  that.” 

Fred  looked  into  the  mirror  and  said: 

“  I  own  lam  not  handsome  this  morning,  but  then  I’ll  wager  that 
father  has  seen  the  time  when  he  had  such  an  eye,  and  wasn’t  any 
more  proud  of  it  than  I  am.” 

f  never  knew  him  to  be  so  in  my  life,”  said  his  mother.  “  But 
you  will  grant  me  this  one  favor,  my  son?  You  will  promise  your 
mother  not  to - ” 

No,  mother,  not  unless  father  does  the  same  thing,”  he  replied, 
interrupting  her. 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  finally  said: 

“  1  woulli  never  have  Relieved  that  you  would  thus  have  refused 
me,  tny  son.” 


Mother,  I  am  old  enough  to  perceive  the  difference  between  righi 
and  wrong.  What  is  right  in  father,  cannot  be  wrong  in  me.  Yoi 
cannot  make  it  so,  and  I  don  t  feel  like  submitting  to  such  injustice 
Reform  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  boy  will  follow.” 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  astonished  at  his  astuteness.  She  inwardly  thougi 
he  would  make  a  good  lawyer,  and  almost  resolved  to  suggest  tha' 
pro  es, sion  to  her  husband  as  the  one  for  the  son  to  follow. 

will  hold  you  to  that  promise,  my  son,”  she  said.  “  I  will  tftl* 
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with  your  father  and  see  what  he  says  about  it;”  and  with  that  she 
left  the  room. 

"  Ha — ha!”  chuckled  Fred,  as  the  door  closed,  “  this  is  getting  the 
old  man  between  two  Area,  If  he  doesn’t  get  the  worst  of  it  I  aui  no 
judge  of  cross-fires.” 

Fred  weut  down  to  breakfast  and  ate  iu  silence.  Parents  aud  son 
had  food  for  thought  as  well  as  for  the  stomach,  and  therefore  had 
little  to  say  to  each  other. 

After  breakfast  Fred  very  frankly  said  to  his  father: 

“  This  black  eye  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  carry  around,  I 
am  uot  a  bit  proud  of  it.  There  is  an  artist  down  in  the  city  who 
can  paint  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  seem  I  think  I  hud  better  go  down 
and  have  it  painted.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  said  the  old  man.  “  But  look  out  for  your 
other  eye,”  and  he  gave  him  a  roll  of  bills.  “  Come  back  as  soon  as 
it  is  painted  and  let  me  see  what  a  job  of  that  kind  is.” 

Fred  wended  his  way  to  the  depot  to  take  the  next  down  train. 
But  a  few  minutes  remained. 

He  met  Ned  Marshall. 

“  Going  down!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  am  I.” 

“  Where’s  Douglass?” 

“  Laid  up — you  hit  hard,  Fred.” 

“  So  does  he — here  comes  the  train.” 

Both  young  men,  with  their  hats  pulled  well  down  over  their  eyes 
to  prevent  recognition  by  their  friends,  boarded  the  train  for  the 
city,  where  they  were  fated  to  undergo  more  than  the  simple  paint¬ 
ing  of  their  optics.  • 


CHAPTER  VL 

IN  THE  CITY — A  NEW  ART. 

On  reaching  the  city,  the  two  friends  hastened  to  get  a  carriage,  in 
order  to  avoid  meeting  acquaintances  or  friends.  Neither  of  them 
knew  who  or  where  the  artist  was;  they  only  knew  that  one  was 
somewhere  in  the  city, 

44  I  say,  Fred,”  said  Marshall,  as  the  carriage  rolled  down  the 
avenue,  “we  want  something  to  brace  up  on  before  we  see  the  artist.” 

“  Yes;  that’s  so,”  was  the  response;  “  I  am  all  out  of  sorts  to-day.’’ 

“  The  old  man  been  after  you  this  morning?” 

“  Yes,”  senteutiously. 

Ned  eyed  his  companion  quizzically,  as  if  expecting  him  to  say 
more.  But  Fred  was  silent. 

“  Temperance  lecture?”  Marshall  asked. 

Fred  bit  his  lips  and  nodded  affirmatively,  whereat  Marshall  burst 
into  a  roar. 

“  What  in  blazes  is  the  matter  with  you?”  demanded  Fred. 

44  Temperance  lecture!  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  responded  Marshall,  fairly 
shaking  all  over.  “John  Farrell  preaching  temperance  to  his  sou! 
Oh,  it’s  enough  to  make  a  goat  laugh,”  aud  Ned  Marshall  indulged 
in  a  prolonged  chuckle. 

“  He  won’t  preach  any  more  to  me,  I  guess,”  said  Fred,  when  Ned 
had  his  laugh  out.  “  I  closed  him  up  on  that  in  short  order!” 

“  You  did!  How?” 

“  Oh,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  on  my  part  to 
sign  the  temperance  pledge,  and  I  said  I  thought  so,  too;  that  I  would 
sign  if  he  would.” 

“  Good  Lord!  Did  you  say  that?” 

“  Yes,  and  it  knocked  him  all  out  of  time — gave  him  a  pair  of  black 
eyes,  so  to  speak.” 

“  Ob,  juleps  and  sangarees!”  exclaimed  Marshall,  “that  beats  all 
the  deck!  What  did  he  say  to  that?” 

“  He  said  he  didn’t  need  it — that  he  didn’t  get  drunk  and  get  his 
eyes  in  mourning.  1  asked  him  how  it  was  with  him  at  my  age,  and 
that  closed  him  up  again,  for  I  had  heard  mother  say  he  was  a  gay 
one  in  his  young  days.  I  then  told  him  I  wasn’t  signing  any  pledges 
this  year,  and  I  ain’t!” 

“Good — good  boy!  Give  me  your  hand  on  that!”  and  Marshall 
grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  in  friendly  enthusiasm. 

On  reaching  Broadway,  Ned  Marshall  ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  a 
well-known  saloon,  where  fashionable  young  New  Yorkers  congre¬ 
gated  at  certain  hours,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  there. 

Ned  bad  been  there  before,  and  knew  the  barkeeper  by  sight.  He 
led  the  way  in,  and  called  for  champagne  for  two. 


“Ah!  Lliai’e  just  whut  I  wanted,”  said  Fred,  after  drinking  the 
sparkling  wine.  “  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  new  man!” 

“  Of  course  it  does,”  replied  Ned.  “  This  is  the  stuff  a  man  needs 
when  he  feels  loose!  It  pulls  him  together  aud  sets  him  up!  Give  U3 
another,  bartender,  and  then  tell  us  where  the  artist  can  be  found.” 

The  barkeeper  smiled  good-naturedly  as  he  filled  the  glasses  again. 
He  had  taken  note  of  their  colored  optica,  and  scented  a  commission 
from  the  artist. 

“  You  will  find  him  at  that  place,”  said  he,  laying  a  card  on  the 
table  before  Marshall.  The  latter  took  up  the  card  and  read: 

“J.  MEREDITH  DICKIE, 

“  Artist , 

“  38  W. - street, 

n  “  New  York, 

“  Present  this  card.” 

44  This  is  what  we  want,”  remarked  Ned,  paying  for  the  drinks. 

44  Yes,  just  the  thing.  Let’s  go  there  at  once,”  said  Farrell,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  himself  in  the  great  mirror  iu  the  rear  of  the  bar.  “  I’m  afraid 
somebody  will  fall  in  love  with  my  good  looks.” 

Ned  Marshall  laughed,  as  he  led  the  way  out  to  the  carriage  which 
he  had  retained.  Fred  followed,  anu  together  they  were  driven  down 

to - street,  to  the  number  printed  on  the  card  given  them  by  the 

barkeeper. 

The  artist  was  in,  the  youth  who  showed  them  into  the  reception- 
room  said,  but  was  very  busy  at  the  time.  They  took  seats  and 
wailed,  for  they  dared  not  carry  the  badges  of  dissipation  under  their 
eves  any  longer  than  could  be  helped. 

They  heard  a  female  voice  in  the  artist’s  studio,  expressing  sur¬ 
prise  and  gratification. 

“  Why,  it  looks  as  natural  as  life,”  the  voice  said. 

“  Ah,  yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  artist;  “that's  the  very  thing  de¬ 
sired,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Well,  I  never  dreamed  I  would  have  to  be  painted 
up  this  way!  It  was  a  terrible  fall  I  had,  but  now  no  oue  will  see  the 
effect.  There — there’s  the  money,  and  I’m  ever  so  much  obliged,” 
and  then  a  richly-dressed  lady  passed  through  the  room  and  out  of 
the  frout  door,  to  a  carriage  which  was  wailing  for  her  around  the  ‘ 
corner. 

“  Ah!  good-morning,  gentlemen,”  the  artist  said,  as  he  turned  to 
our  two  heroes.  “  What  can  I  do  for  you  U>day?” 

“  That’s  just  what  we  came  to  find  out,”  replied  Ned,  smiling.  “  We 
had  a  little  difficulty  with  a  pile-driver  last  night,  as  you  may  see,  aud 
have  come  in  for  repairs.” 

The  artist  laughed  heartily  as  he  gazed  at  the  faces  of  the  two  young 
men. 

“  Pile-drivers  generally  make  repairs  necessary,  don’t  they?” 

“Guess  they  do,”  replied  Ned.  “Never  tackled  one  before, 
though.” 

“  You  don’t  want  to  tackle  another,  either,  do  you?”  the  artist 
asked. 

“  Can’t  say  I  do.  What  has  that  lady  been  tackling  who  was  in 
here  when  we  came  in?” 

“  Oh,  she  had  a  fall— they  all  have  falls,  you  know— and  hurt  her 
eye.  They  never  acknowledge  a  fight  or  a  knock  down.  It’s  always  an 
4  accident,’  you  know.” 

“  Do  you  have  many  female  customers?”  Farrell  asked. 

“Oh,  yes;  nearly  as  many  a£  the  other  sex.  You  see,  a  woman 
who  has  any  pride  about  her,  lias  a  horror  of  carrying  the  murk  of  a 
blow  about  her  face.  Gentlemen  dou’t  care  so  much  about  it,  unless 
they  are  of  the  upper  ten,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  exactly,”  drawled  Marshall  “We  belong  to  that  tribe,  you 
see,  and  don’t  want  to  be  forced  to  explain  how  it  happened  every 
time  we  meet  a  friend.” 

“  True — very  awkward.  Just  take  a  seat  in  that  chair  in  this  room, 
and  I’ll  get  your  color  iu  a  few  minutes.” 

Ned  Marshall  seated  himself  in  a  chair  somewhat  resembling  those 
used  by  barbers.  He  reclined  back,  turning  his  face  up  towards  a 
great  window,  through  which  a  strong  light  was  admitted. 

The  artist  then  set  about  mixing  paints  to  get  the  exact  color  of 
Ned’s  skin,  and  after  comparing  them  for  some  time  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  right  shade.  A  few  applications  of  a  small,  delicate 
brush  caused  the  discoloration  to  disappear  from  under  his  eye3,  aud 
1  his  entire  face  looked  as  natural  as  ever. 
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“  How  duos  that  suit?”  the  artist  asked,  stepping  hack  ami  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  look  into  a  mirror. 

“  Just  the  thing!”  exclaimed  Ned.  “  Why,  I’m  better  looking 
than  I  was  before.  I’ve  got  a  dead  sure  thing  on  my  girl,  now.” 

All  three  laughed  merrily,  and  Fred  Farrell  took  the  seat  to  under¬ 
go  the  same  process  of  manipulation. 

In  a  half  hour  he  was  finished,  and  looked  as  though  his  natural 
complexion  had  never  been  defaced. 

“  How  long  will  it  stay  on?”  Farrell  asked  of  the  artist,  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  himself  in  the  glass. 

“  Long  enough  for  nature  to  remedy  the  discoloration,”  was  the 
reply.  “  Of  course  you  must  use  some  care  in  washing  your  face. 
Don’t  rub  it  with  a  towel  nor  with  your  hands.” 

“Your  instructions  shall  he  followed  to  the  letter,  sir,”  said  Mar¬ 
shall.  “Now  how  much  do  we  owe  you  for  these  beautiful  works 
of  art?” 

“  Five  dollars  each,  sir.” 

They  both  paid  their  bills,  and  then  went  out  and  settled  with 
the  carriage-driver.  The  latter  stared  at  them  in  surprise.  Their 
bruised  eyes  were  gone. 

“  Blow  me!”  he  muttered,  as  he  drove  away,  “  if  them  ’ere  gents 
ain’t  queer  coves.  They’s  achangin’  their  faces  for  some  cute  lay,  or 
my  name  ain’t  Bill  Wiggins.” 

“  Why,  you  positively  look  handsome,  Fred  Farrell!”  exclaimed 
Ned,  turning  and  gazing  at  hi?  companion’s  face.  “  Yon  can’t  see 
anything  of  the  paint  at  all.” 

“  Neither  does  it  show  on  your  face,”  replied  Fred.  “  Science  is  a 
great  thing,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes.  That  lady  would  have  to  remain  indoors  for  two  weeks 
but  for  that  fellow’s  skill.  Let’s  have  some  more  wine.  I’m  as  dry 
as  dust." 

“  Where  shall  we  go?” 

“  Oh,  there’s  plenty  of  places  to  go  in  New  York.  Come  on— this 
way;”  and  Marshall  led  the  way  toward  Broadway,  which,  at  that 
hour,  was  alive  with  a  flowing  stream  of  humanity. 

Turning  into  Broadway,  they  moved  along  with  the  throng  in  the 
greatest  good  humor,  and  had  passed  several  blocks,  when  a  voice 
behind  them  exclaimed: 

“  Fred  Farrell,  or  I’m  blind!” 

Fred  wheeled  and  grasped  the  hand  of  a  young  man  about  his  own 
ago,  exclaiming: 

“  Charlie  Carroll,  by  George!  Glad  to  see  you,  old  boy!” 

“  Didn’t  expect  to  see  you  here,  Fred.” 

“  No— just  came  down  this  morning,  Ned  and  1 — by-the-way,  my 
friend,  Ned  Marshall,  of  Daleboro’ — Charlie  Cai roll— Ned,  my  chum 
at  Yale,  and  the  worst  of  the  lot.” 

The  two  young  men  shook  hands  and  laughed  merrily. 

“  Of  course  we’ve  got  to  celebrate  this  meeting,”  said  Charlie.  “  I 
haven’t  had  anything  since  the  last  drink.  Come  on,  let’s  have  a 
bottle  of  champagne.” 

“  You’re  a  fine  singer,  Mr.  Carroll,”  said  Ned,  locking  arms  with 
him;  “such  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  and  give 
the  thirsty  throat  a  rest.” 

“Holy  smoke!”  exclaimed  Charlie,  “you  need  something  strong 
after  that.  Come  on — I  know  just  what  you  need  and  where  to  go.” 

“  Lead  on,  brave  hero— lead  on!”  said  Fred,  and  together  they 
walked  down  a  block  further,  where  they  turned  into  a  fine  saloon, 
and  seated  themselves  at  the  table  in  the  furthest  corner. 

A  bottle  of  wine  was  ordered,  and  they  proceeded  to  empty  it. 
Fred  entertained  his  college  chum  with  a  glowing  account  of  the  re¬ 
ception  the  young  people  of  Daleboro’  gave  him  on  his  return  home. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  Carroll  asked. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  yet.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  about  deciding.  I 
want  to  have  some  fun  after  four  years  of  hard  study. 

“  J ust  my  feeling  exactly!  But  they  want  to  make  an  old  man  out 
of  me  at  once,  and — — ” 

Carroll  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  glanced  toward  the  door,  turned 
pale  as  a  corpse,  and  whispered: 

“  Change  hats— quick!”  and  in  an  instant  he  had  exchanged  hats 
with  Ned  Marshall,  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  table,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  silent  and  motionless. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHO  THREW  THAT  “BRICK?” 

The  strange  actions  of  Charlie  Carroll  excited  the  liveliest  curiosity 
in  the  minds  of  both  Farrell  and  Marshall,  who  glared  at  him  in  mute 
silence  for  nearly  a  minute. 

Suddenly,  Marshall  discovered  a  tall,  well-dressed,  determined- 
looking  lady  leaning  over  the  counter  and  speaking  to  the  barkeeper. 
He  instantly  connected  her  with  the  strange  actions  of  Carroll,  and 
instinctively  knew  that  lie  did  not  wish  her  to  find  him  there. 

The  barkeeper  shook  his  head,  as  if  denying  a  request,  and  she 
turned  and  glanced  hurriedly  around  the  room.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
the  three  a  moment,  and  then  she  started  toward  them. 

“  The  deuce!”  muttered  Marshall.  “  I  must  run  her  out— keep 
quiet,  you  two,”  and  then  he  staggered  to  his  feet  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  reeled  toward  her. 

“  Why,  Missus  Bagshot!— hie— glad  to  see  yer!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
lushy  way,  extending  his  hand.  “  Letsh  have  er  drink!  Gin  ’n 
sugar — hie— barkeeper,”  and  turning  toward  the  bar,  he  reached  out 
to  catch  her  around  the  waist.  “Ole  gal  loveeh  gin— gin— hie— every 
time,  an’ - ” 

“  Mercy!”  gasped  the  astonished  woman,  retreating  toward  the 
door.  “  Who  is  the  wretch!  My  name  isn’t  Bagshot,  and  I  don’t 
know  you,  sir.  Well,  I  never,”  and  with  that  she  dodged  out  into  the 
street  and  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

“  There,  she’s  gone!”  whispered  Farrell  to  Charlie. 

Charlie  had  heard  every  word  and  knew  the  game  at  once.  He 
rolled  ofl'  his  chair  to  the  floor  in  convulsive  laughter.  Tears  rolled 
dotvn  his  cheeks. 

“  Oh— oh — oh,  I  shall  die,”  he  gasped,  and  then  he  would  laugh 
himself  almost  into  convulsions  again. 

“  Here,  confound  you!”  cried  Ned,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and 
lifting  him  into  his  chair  again,  “  explain  this  thing  before  I  commit 
an  atrocious  murder.” 

“  Oh,  Lord!”  laughed  Charlie,  holding  his  sides  with  both  hands, 
“  wait— wait  till  I  laugh!” 

“  No,  sir,  I  won’t  wait  and  let  you  have  all  the  fun  to  yourself. 
What  does  it  mean,  anyhow?  Who  was  that  lady?” 

“  My  aunt.” 

“  The  deuce,”  gasped  Marshall.  “  Pistols  and  tangle-leg  for 
two.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  exclaimed  Charlie,  extending  his  hand  to  Ned. 
“  You  have  saved  me.  I  am  your  friend  for  life.” 

“  I  will  be  your  murderer  in  just  three  minutes,”  said  Ned,  “if  you 
don’t  clear  up  this  mystery  at  once.” 

“  Mj  Aunt  Janet,  you  see,”  began  Charlie,  “  is  one  of  the  strong- 
minded,  and  believes  her  mission  in  life  is  to  save  me,  her  favorite 
nephew,  from  going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows.  She’s  rich,  and  will 
make  me  her  heir,  hence  her  interest  in  me.  She  watches  me  like  a 
hawk,  and  sometimes  follows  me  when  I  don’t  know  it.  She  marched 
into  a  billiard  hall  the  other  day,  took  me  by  the  ear,  so  to  speak,  and 
marched  me  out  and  home.  Marshall,  you  saved  me,  and  up  goes 
another  bottle  of  wine  to  your  memory.  Some  day  I’ll  have  the 
laugh  on  the  good  old  soul,  and  tell  her  of  your  little  game.  Another 
bottle  of  champagne,  barkeeper.” 

The  barkeeper  brought  the  wine,  and  the  three  friends  drank  glass 
after  glass  of  the  sparkling  beverage,  laughing  and  jesting  over  the 
adventure  with  Charlie’s  aunt. 

By  the  time  this  second  bottle  was  empty  the  three  young  men 
were  full.  They  were  in  that  peculiar  stage  of  intoxication  wherein 
one  thinks  everybody  else  is  drunk  but  himself. 

“  Now,  we’ll  go  to  the  matinee,”  said  Charlie.  “  Let’s  go  to  the 
matinee.” 

Of  course  they  agreed,  and  together  they  prepared  to  leave  the  bar¬ 
room. 

“  You  had  better  go  out  the  other  way,  gentlemen,”  suggested  the 
barkeeper,  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face.  “  That  lady  hTacross  the 
street  on  guard.” 

“  Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Carroll,  suddenly  drawing  back  from  the 
door.  “  that  won’t  do.” 

“  Which  way  can  we  go?”  Farrell  asked. 

“Tl,e  Sunday  entrance  will  let  you  out  on  I  ho  other  street  ”  said 

the  barkeeper,  and  lie  led  the  way  to  the  exit,  which  waa  a  Ion’s  cor- 
ridor. 
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•*  Hold  on  till  I  set  another  look  at  the  lady,”  said  Ned  Marshall, 
going  to  the  front  door  and  peeping  out. 

“  Yes,  there  she  is/’  he  said,  “  and  there’s  blood  in  her  eyes.” 

“  She  must  have  seen  me  come  iu  here/’  muttered  Charlie. 
41  Come,  let’s  get  away,”  and  he  led  the  way  along  the  corridor  to  the 
entrance  on  the  other  street.  The  others  followed,  and  together  they 
weut  up  the  street  to  a  certain  theater,  where  they  took  a  private  box 
close  to  the  stage. 

The  play  was  one  depicting  a  street  riot,  in  which  stuffed  bricks, 
representing  real  ones,  were  hurled  about  with  great  freedom.  Our 
friends  were  enjoying  the  act  with  great  hilarity,  when  an  incident 
occurred  to  mar  their  pleasure. 

One  of  the  stuffed  bricks  missed  the  performer  at  whom  it  was 
thrown,  and  it  came  through  into  the  private  box  in  quest  of  a  resting 
place.  It  found  one  on  Charlie  Carroll’s  nose,  knocking  him  over 
backwards  out  of  bis  chair. 

The  blood  tlew  all  over  bis  shirt  front.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet  as 
mad  as  a  hornet. 

“  Show  me  the  man  who  did  that!”  he  yelled,  picking  up  the  stuffed 
brick,  and  appearing  at  the  front  of  the  box,  “  and  I’ll  knock  the 
stuffing  out  of  him,  gizzard  and  all.” 

He  held  the  stuffed  brick  in  his  hand,  and  looked  fierce  as  a  wild 
Comanche,  with  bis  shirt  front  covered  with  gore. 

The  audience  had  seen  the  “brick  ”  fly  into  the  proscenium  box, 
but  had  not  calculated  on  damages.  The  moment  they  heard  his  voice 
and  saw  his  plight,  they  shook  the  building  with  yells  of  laughter  and 
applause,  which  continued  until  the  actors  were  annoyed. 

“  Sit  down!”  hissed  one  of  them,  approaching  the  box. 

•*  Thai’s  the  fellow,”  whispered  Ned  Marshall,  as  he  saw  Charlie 
glaring  out  at  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Charlie  hurled  the  “brick”  at  the  actor,  striking 
him  between  the  eyes  with  such  force  as  to  lay  him  out  at  full  length 
on  the  stage. 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  a  voice  in  the  gallery7.  “  Give  him  another! 
That’s  the  chap!” 

The  audience  arose  to  its  feet,  and  fairly  screamed  with  delight. 

The  actor  arose  to  his  feet,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  box.  Charlie 
was  in  a  rage.  He  seized  a  chair,  and  hurled  it  at  him.  It  missed  him, 
and  went  spinning  across  the  stage,  knockiug  the  feet  from  under  two 
supes,  who  went  down,  amidst  thunderous  applause. 

The  next  moment  a  half  dozen  actors,  headed  by  the  stage  manager, 
charged  upon  the  box,  determined  to  put  them  out. 

Each  of  our  heroes  seized  a  chair,  and  laid  about  him  with  tremend¬ 
ous  energy,  knocking  their  assailants  back  to  the  stage  as  fast  as  they 
attempted  to  climb  into  the  box. 

“  Get  back  where  you  belong,”  cried  Fred  Marshall,  dealing  the 
manager  a  blow  that  sent  him  reeling  twenty  feet  away. 

“  How’s  that  for  a  stuffed  brick?”  cried  Carroll,  hurling  a  heavy  spit¬ 
toon  at  the  head  of  a  stalwart  stage  carpenter,  knocking  him  clear  out 
of  time. 

Fred  Farrell  did  any  amonnt  of  mischief  with  a  chair,  and  not  until 
the  police  came  in  and  arrested  them  did  the  racket  cease. 

The  audience  cheered  as  they  were  led  out  of  the  theater.  All  three 
had  been  prwtty  well  used  up,  though  Carroll  presented  the  most 
used-up  appearance. 

“  You  young  fellows  have  been  having  a  good  time  of  it,”  said  the 
policeman,  as  he  led  them  down  the  street,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred. 

“  Yes,”  said  Marshall,  44  we  had  a  splendid  time.  You  came  in  just 
ten  minutes  too  soon.” 

*f  Maybe  if  we  had  been  there  ten  minutes  sooner  it  would  have 
been  better  for  you,”  suggested  the  officer. 

44  Maybe  so.”  said  Ned,  14  but  we  would  r.ot  have  had  any  fun.” 

“  Fud  is  expensive  sometimes.” 

“  Oh,  yes;  but  we  always  pay  the  piper,  eh?”  and  slipping  a  bill  into 
the  itching  palm  of  the  knight  of  the  locust  lie  winked  knowingly  at 

him. 

“Of  course— of  course!”  said  the  officer.  “  Young  gentlemen  as 
pay  their  way  like  men  never  get  done  for  in  the  end.  Those  play¬ 
actors  are  a  bad  crowd,  they  are.” 

“  They  found  that  we  could  play  that  game  as  well  as  themselves,” 
chuckled  Charlie  Carroll.  “  They  fetched  me  the  first  round,  but  I 
rather  think  I  brought  some  of  them  back." 


“  Here’s  the  station— this  way,  gents,”  said  the  officer,  leading  the 
way  into  the  station-house  and  up  to  the  desk. 

“  What’s  these  men  beeu  doing,  officer?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

“  Fighting  iu  the  - - theater,”  was  the  charge  which  the  sergeant 

entered  on  the  hook. 

Each  gave  a  fictitious  name,  of  course,  as  they  did  not  desire  their 
real  names  to  appear  iu  the  public  prints  the  next  morning. 

44  Lock  ’em  up,  officer,”  the  sergeant  ordered,  when  he  had  made 
the  entry  of  their  names. 

“  But  see  here,  sergeant,”  said  Ned  Marshall,  “  we  can  give  bail  to 
appear  in  court  to-morrow,  or  deposit  money  enough  to  cover  any 
fines.  Why  lock  us  up,  then?” 

44  We  can’t  take  bail  here,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“  Your  object  in  locking  us  up  is  to  be  able  to  produce  us  in  court 
to-morrow  morning,”  continued  Marshall.  “  We  can  deposit - ” 

“  I  don’t  waDt  any  deposit,”  interrupted  the  sergeant,  “  you  must 
be  locked  up,  and - ” 

“  Oh,  the  deuce!”  groaned  Fred  Farrell. 

“  This  is  awful,”  exclaimed  Carroll,  in  an  undertone. 

“  Just  a  moment,  sergeant,”  said  Ned  Marshall,  stepping  up  and 
whispering  something  in  his  ear. 

The  face  of  the  sergeant  changed  entirely,  and  a  moment  later  he 
said : 

“  Oil,  well,  in  that  case  you  can  leave  security  for  your  appearance 
at  ten  o’clock  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Come  into  my 
private  room  and  we’ll  fix  it,”  and  the  sergeant  led  the  way  into  a 
small  inner  room,  followed  by  the  three  young  men. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

YIELDING  TO  TEMPTATION. 

In  the  private  room  of  the  sergeant,  each  man  deposited  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  forfeited  if  they  failed  to  appear  at  the  court  at  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  their 
own  recognizance. 

44  How  did  this  thing  happen,  anyhow?”  the  sergeant  asked. 

Marshall  explained,  at  which  the  sergeant  laughed  heartily, 
saying: 

“  You  will  all  be  fined,  but  that  will  be  all.  I  don't  blame  you 
much,  sir,”  turning  to  Carroll,  “  as  it  was  a  pretty  hard  blow  you 
received.  You  had  better  send  out  and  buy  a  new  shirt  and  clean  up 
generally  before  you  go  out,  as  you  will  attract  a  crowd  on  the  street 
in  that  condition.” 

“Sergeant,”  said  Carioll,  “yon  are  a  wise  man.  Your  head  is 
founded  on  a  level.  You  ought  to  be  promoted.  Show  rne  the  man 
who  will  go  for  the  shirt,  and  I’ll  weigh  him  down  with  filthy 
lucre!” 

The  sergeant  laughed  and  called  for  one  of  his  men,  to  whom  he 
whispered  a  few  words.  Carroll  gave  him  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  he 
vanished. 

Daring  his  absence,  Carroll  washed  the  blood  from  his  face  and 
swollen  nose,  and  viewed  with  dismay  the  gathering  color  under  both 
eyes  as  he  gazed  at  his  reflection  in  the  little  mirror  against  the 
wall. 

“  By  the  great  Hercules!”  he  exclaimed,  “  my  aunt  will  preach  me 
to  death  if  she  doesn’t  disinherit  me.  Look  at  that  coloring!” 

“  Oh,  the  artist  can  arrange  that,”  said  Marshall,  smiling. 

“  But  that  nose!”  suggested  Fred.  44  He  can’t  manage  that.” 

“  No,  I  guess  not,”  said  Ned,  shaking  his  head.  “  He’ll  have  to 
let  that  shrink  up  again.” 

The  shirt  came  and  fitted  exactly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  look¬ 
ing  more  like  himself.  They  shook  hands  with  the  sergeant  and  left, 
promising  to  be  on  hand  on  the  morrow. 

“  Now  for  the  artist  again,”  said  Marshall,  “  for  we  both  need  touch¬ 
ing  up  again,  Fred,  and  I’m  sure  Carroll  needs  repairing.” 

44  Well,  let’s  have  something  to  drink,  and  then  we’ll  go.” 

They  went  into  a  saloon,  called  for  wine,  drank  it,  and  then  went 
out  on  the  street  and  hailed  a  carriage. 

Instructing  the  driver  wl  ere  to  go,  they  entered  the  vehicle,  and 
were  rapidly  driven  away  to  the  artist’s  studio  of  J.  Meredith 
Dickie. 

The  artist  was  surprised  at  seeing  them  bapk  so  soon. 

“  You  haven’t  been  tackling  any  more  pile-drivers,  have  you,  gentle¬ 
men?”  he  asked,  as  they  entered  his  place. 

44  No,”  replied  Ned,  “  we  undertook  to  read  the  riot  act  to  a  mob. 
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and  they  wouldn't  have  it.  My  friend  here  wants  his  eyes  repaired 
and  his  proboscis  trimmed.” 

“  Trimmed  1” 

“  Yes.  Don’t  you  see  it’s  getting  too  large  for  his  face?” 

Poor  Carroll!  Hie  nose  was  indeed  growing  larger.  That  stuffed 
brick  caused  it  to  swell  to  most  uncomfortable  proportions. 

The  artist  glanced  at  the  nose,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  I  can’t  manipulate  a  nose,”  he  said.  “  I  can  only  work  in 
colors.  There  is  a  young  surgeon  near  here  who  can  reduce  the 
swelling,  though,  I  think.” 

“You  fix  up  my  eyes,  then,”  said  Carroll,  “and  we’ll  see  about 
the  nose.” 

The  painting  was  soon  done,  after  which  Fred  and  Ned  were  touched 
up  again. 

They  paid  their  bills  and  left,  taking  the  address  of  the  surgeon  in 
case  they  concluded  to  call  on  him. 

“  Fellows,”  said  Carroll,  “  I  am  in  a  bad  way.  I’ve  got  to  get  out 
of  my  aunt’s  way,  or  she’ll  find  out  all  about  this  thing,  and  talk  me 
to  death  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“  Well,  let’s  go  over  to  Jersey  City,”  suggested  Marshall. 

“  Write  her  a  letter  that  you  have  gone  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
with  some  friends  for  a  few  days,”  suggested  Fred,  “  and  then  she’ll 
wait  for  you  to  come  at  least,  won’t  she?” 

“  Maybe  she  would,  provided  I  came  back  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Well— tell  her  you  will  be  back  in  three  days,  aud  maybe  you 
will  have  a  respectable  nose  by  that  time.” 

“  I’ll  do  it;”  aud  together  they  repaired  to  a  stationery  store  to  buy 
paper,  envelope  and  stamp. 

“  This  reminds  me  of  a  little  trouble  of  my  own,”  whispered  Fred 
to  Ned  Marshall.  “  I  promised  the  old  man  to  return  this  afternoon. 
He  knew  I  was  coming  down  to  get  painted.” 

“  Telegraph  him  that  the  artist  will  give  you  a  sitting  to-morrow, 
and  that  will  be  the  truth,  you  know.” 

“  Just  the  thiDg.  I  never  thought  of  that.  I’ll  do  it  sure,”  replied 
Fred,  greatly  relieved.  “  Ha — ha — ha!  good  thing,  that!  We’ll  go  to 
the  theater  again  to-night.” 

“  Yes,  and  have  some  fun.” 

Charlie  Carroll  wrote  an  affectionate  note  to  his  “  dear  Aunt 
Janet,”  in  which  he  told  her  that  he  had  met  a  couple  of  old  friends, 
and  accepted  their  invitation  to  go  to  Boston  with  them  for  three  days, 
and  promised  to  be  a  “  good  boy  ”  till  he  returned.  This  he  mailed, 
*  and  then  accompanied  Fred  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  where 
the  latter  telegraphed  to  his  father  at  Daleboro’,  that  the  artist  would 
give  him  a  sitting  the  next  day  some  time. 

“  That  settles  it,”  said  Marshall,  as  they  left  the  telegraph  office. 
“  The  old  man  will  remain  easy  till  to-morrow  afternoon.  I’m  glad 
I  have  no  one  to  be  uneasy  about  me.  My  parents  think  I  have  sense 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  therefore  don’t  give  themselves 
any  trouble  about  my  actions.” 

“  All  of  which  is  a  reflection  on  us,”  said  Fred;  “  but  lay  on— we 
can  stand  it.  It  don’t  hurt.” 

“  If  it  doesn’t  hurt,  then  we’ll  seek  a  hotel  and  arrange  with  the 
avaricious  publican  to  take  care  of  us  till  we  are  ready  to  shake  the 
dust  of  this  wicked  city  off  our  feet.” 

“  A  sensible  suggestion,”  said  Carroll.  “  I  know  a  place  where  we 
can  be  taken  care  of,  though  ever  so  drunk.” 

“  Lead  us  to  the  bower  at  once,”  and  to  a  certain  Broadway  hotel 
they  went,  and  took  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  street  lamps  were  being  lighted  when  they  entered  the  hotel, 
so  they  concluded  to  have  an  early  supper  and  go  out  together  again. 

The  meal  was  soon  finished  and  another  bottle  of  wine  drank,  after 
which  they  were  ready  to  go  out  in  search  of  amusement. 

It  being  yet  too  early  to  go  to  a  theater,  they  concluded  to  walk  up 
Broadway,  under  the  glare  of  the  gaslights,  and  see  the  sights  of  the 
great  city.  Of  course  the  further  they  walked  the  more  they  drank, 
as  they  entered  many  of  the  fashionable  saloons  along  that  great  thor¬ 
oughfare. 

The  result  was  all  three  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  such  frequent 
imbibings,  and  grew  hilarious,  of  course. 

“  Here,  young  fellows,”  said  a  stalwart  policeman  at  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  cross  streets,  “  you  want  to  tone  down  some.  Too  much 
of  that  will  force  me  to  run  you  in,  you  know.” 

“  All  right,  old  clubber,”  said  Fred.  “  Just  give  me  a  half  a  block 
the  start  of  you,  and  you  can  run  me  in  as  quick  as  you  please." 


“  Yes,”  said  Carroll,  catching  the  cue  from  Fred.  “  I’ll  bet  you  ten 
dollars  that  he  can  outrun  you.” 

“  You’re  both  drunk,”  said  the  officer,  “and  had  better  move  on 

and  keep  quiet.”  . 

“  That’s  so,”  remarked  Ned  Marshall,  who  had  his  wits  about  him. 

“  They  are  drunk  as  lords,  officer,  but  I’ll  run  ’em  in  myself.  Come 
on,  fellows.” 

Taking  each  by  his  arm,  Ned  Marshall  led  them  along  Broadway, 
attracting  considerable  attention  by  their  general  locomotion. 

At  last  a  policeman  came  up,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not 
get  off'  the  street,  he  would  run  them  into  the  station-house  for  the 
night.  Marshall  saw  that  they  were  both  very  drunk,  and  tiiat  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  go  to  any  theater,  so  be  resolved  to  get  them 
back  to  the  hotel  us  soon  as  possible. 

Hailing  a  carriage  he  got  them  in,  and  told  the  driver  where  to  go, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  their  hotel,  where  they  were  helped 
up  to  their  rooms. 

Of  course,  so  much  drinking  made  Fred  Farrell  feel  very  sick. 
All  through  the  night  he  vowed  to  himself  that  he  would'  not  drink 
any  more— that  his  father  was  right  about  it  being  best  for  him  to 
sign  the  pledge. 

Being  of  a  stronger  mold  for  drinking,  Charlie  Carroll  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  “  dead  drunk,”  and  knew  nothing  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  awoke  with  a  big  head  as  well  as  a  big  nose  on  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FRED  AND  THE  PARSON  MEET. 

As  usual  with  all  young  men  who  tarry  too  Jong  over  the  wine  cup, 
our  hero  felt,  on  rising  the  next  morning,  that  his  head  had  greatly 
enlarged  during  the  night.  He  was  all  out  of  sorts,  and  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

But  Ned  Marshall  understood  the  complaint  well  enough.  He  had 
passed  through  that  stage  of  the  disease. 

“  Oh,  my  head!”  groaned  Fred  Farrell.  “  It  feels  as  big  as  a 
barrel!” 

“  Of  course  it  does,”  said  Ned,  laughing,  “  because  there’s  nothing 
in  it.” 

Fred  glared  at  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  laugh  all  the  more. 

“  What’s  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  you’ve  got  a  head  on  you  this  morning,  that’s  all.  You  want 
a  good  whisky  cocktail,  and  then  you’ll  feel  all  right.  The  hair  of  the 
dog  is  good  for  the  bite,  you  know.” 

“  It  is,  eh?  Hanged  if  I  don’t  think  I’d  better  let  that  dog  alone, 
Ned  Marshall.” 

“  You  may  be  right,  old  fellow,”  Ned  admitted.  “  Shall  I  ring  for 
a  blank  pledge  for  you?” 

“  Oh,  thunder,  no!  Tell  ’em  to  send  up  a  whisky  cocktail.” 

Ned  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  in  due  time  the  liquor  came.  Of 
course,  he  felt  much  better  after  drinking  it,  as  it  relieved  that  swell¬ 
ing  sensation  in  his  head. 

He  soon  arose  aod  dressed  himself,  and  together  all  three  went 
down  to  breakfast,  where  they  ate  heartily  of  sucli  as  their  appetites 
called  for. 


Aftei  breakfast  Ned  and  Carroll  went  out  for  a  few  minutes  and 
Fred  went  into  the  reading-room  to  wait  till  they  returned. 

As  he  seated  himself  near  the  reading-table,  lie  noticed  an  elderly 
gentleman  eying  him  rather  closely  over  the  rims  of  his  eye-glasses. 

“  Good-morning,  sir,”  greeted  the  stranger,  pleasantly. 

Good-morning,  ’  returned  Fred,  giving  him  a  sharp,  quick  glance, 
expressive  of  surprise. 

“  I  don’t  know  you,  young  man,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  kindly 
way,  “nor  do  you  know  me;  but  I  saw  you  last  night  when  your 

friend  Marshall  brought  you  in,  and  I’ve  been  thinking  of  you  ever 
since.” 

Fred  colored  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  for  he  knew  he  was  very 
druiu  the  evening  before,  and  really  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

Yon  Know  Marshall  then?  he  asked,  seeing  it  was  necessary 
to  say  something. 

^<s,  said  the  stranger,  “l  have  known  Mr.  Marshall  some  two 

iT™nf°v  m0r6’  “d  1  WQS  8urprised  at  ^eiug  him  under  the  influ- 
enceof  liquor  as  he  was  last  evening.” 

I  red  instantly  suspected  that  the  man  intended  to  give  him  a 

:'::r,:Te  ,then  an<i  there'  *  «■■»*  m 

I  he  cocktail  he  drank  just  before  breakfasting  and  restored  bis  natural 
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spirits  and  made  him  feel  independent,  lie  resolved  on  the  spur  of 
me  moment  to  blutl  the  stranger,  and  thus  escape  the  threatened 
lecture. 

**  You  do  Mr.  Marshall  an  injustice,  sir,”  he  said.  “  It  was  not 
liquor  he  drank  yesterday.” 

“  ludeed!  What  was  it,  then?”  the  man  asked,  in  surprise. 

“  Milk,  sir — New  York  adulterated  milk,”  he  replied,  as  seriously  as 
though  at  a  funeral. 

The  man  glared  in  astonishment. 

“  You  surely  don’t  mean  that?”  he  asked. 

“  Indeed  I  do,  sir.  I  just  found  out  this  morning  that  countrymen 
are  frequently  caught  that  way.  You  see,  these  rascally  New  York¬ 
ers  get  the  pure  country  milk,  and  put  a  like  quantity  of  water— 
Croton  water,  sir — in  it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  man 
who  has  been  used  to  drinking  pure  milk  all  his  life  comes  along,  and 
drinks  much  of  it,  it  will  make  him  as  drunk  as  a  biled  owl.  Old 
Noah’s  druuk  was  nothing  compared  to  it.” 

Just  then  Ned  Marshall  aud  Charlie  Carroll  entered  the  room. 

“  Halloo,  ’squire!”  greeted  Ned,  advancing  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  stranger.  “  Didn’t  know  you  were  in  the  city..  When  did  you 
come  down?” 

“  I  came  down  yesterday,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  will  return  this  after¬ 
noon,”  replied  the  man.  “  When  do  you  return?” 

“  Don’t  know — may  go  back  this  afternoon  or  evening.  Tiiis  is 
Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  and  this  is  Fred  Farrell,  of  Daleboro’— guess 
you’ve  never  met  him  yet.  This  is  ’Squire  McGood,  fellows.” 

Fred  Farrell  turned  pale  as  he  heard  the  name.  He  had  heard  his 
mother  speak  of  the  ’squire,  the  well-known  temperance  lecturer  at 
Daleboro’,  but  had  never  seen  him.  The  ’squire  came  to  Daleboro’ 
after  he  went  away  to  college. 

The  ’squire  shook  hands  with  the  two  young  men,  and  expressed 
his  gratification  at  meeting  them. 

“  I  have  often  met  your  parents,  Mr.  Farrell,”  he  said,  “  and  have 
beard  your  mother  speak  of  jou  so  often,  that  I  feel  as  though  you 
were  an  old  acquaintance.  She  is  a  regular  attendant  at  our  church. 

I  hope  I  shall  see  you  often  in  the  future,  now  that  your  school  days 
are  over.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Fred.  “  I  may  be  at  home  all  the  time 
now.” 

“  Ah!  glad  to  hear  that,”  and  then  turning  to  Ned,  said: 

“  Some  day  I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Marshall. 

I  like  your  independent  spirit.  You  are  the  stuff  that  heroes  are 
made  of,  and - ” 

“  Taffy,”  said  Charlie,  who  had  taken  two  cocktails  that  morning. 

“  My  young  friend,  you  are  in  a  bad  way,  and - ” 

“  If  you  will  excuse  us,  Mr.  McGood,”  said  Ned,  interrupting  him, 

“  we  will  see  you  again.  We  have  an  appoiutment  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  time  is  nearly  up  now.” 

“  Certainly!  Hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  up  on 
the  train.” 

“  Of  course,  if  we  can  get  through  our  business  in  time.  Gome, 
fellows,  we  must  be  ofl';”  and  shaking  hands  with  the  ’squire,  Ned 
Marshall  led  the  way  down-stairs  aud  out  on  the  street,  followed  by 
his  two  companions. 

“  Confound  the  old  temperance  ranter!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “  There’ll 
be  the  biggest  kind  of  a  row  at  the  Daleboro’  Inn  now  when  I  go 
back.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  now?”  Marshall  asked. 

“  Oh,  he  saw  me  when  I  was  so  full  last  night,  and  was  giving  me 
a  lecture  on  sobriety  and  temperance  when  you  came  in.  We  did 
not  know  each  other,  and  I  was  telling  him  a  yarn  about  the  New 
York  adulterated  milk  which  made  us  so  drunk.” 

“  Oh,  Lord  1”  roared  Ned  aud  Charlie,  “that’s  good.  Bully  for 
you,  Fred!” 

“  But  he’ll  give  it  all  away  to  my  mother  when  f he  returns,”  said 
Fred,  looking  lugubrious.  “  She  is  a  member  of  the  same  church 
that  he  is,  and  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him.  By  George!  I’ve  a  mind 
to  sign  the  pledge,  turn  temperance  lecturer,  and  organize  a  crusade 
against  liquor  in  Daleboro’.” 

“  You’d  get  thrown  into  the  Hudson  if  you  did,”  said  Ned,  “  so 
don’t  you  try  it,  my  boy.” 

“  Oh,  I  may  l»e  driven  to  do  some  such  desperate  thing,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred,  “I’ll  bet  that  old  rooster  gets  up  a  crusade  on  me  I 


when  he  goes  back  home.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  put  a  head  on  him,  if 
he  does.” 

“  That’s  right,”  said  Charlie;  “  hit  him  with  a  stuffed  brick.  That’ll 
fetch  him.” 

The  laugh  that  followed  restored  Fred’s  good  humor,  and  together 
they  wended  their  way  to  the  police  court,  where  they  were  to  be 
tried  for  the  disturbance  at  the  matinee  the  day  before. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BEFORE  TIIE  JUDGE— “AN  OLD  CHISEL.” 

The  reader  will  remember  that  our  hero  had  to  attend  the  police 
court,  the  next  morniug  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct  at  a  matinee  performance  in  one  of  the 
theaters. 

Marshall  and  Carroll  had  been  arrested  with  him,  and  all  three  had 
deposited  fifty  dollars  each  as  security  for  their  appearance  in  court 
the  next  morning. 

Not  knowing  where  the  courtroom  was,  they  repaired  to  the  police 
station  to  report  to  the  sergeant  and  get  instructions  from  him. 

“  Good-morning,  gentlemen,”  said  the  sergeant,  as  they  entered  the 
station-house.  “  You’re  just  in  time.  We  are  about  to  send  up  the 
prisoners  now.” 

“  Where  is  the  court-room,  sergeant?”  Marshall  asked. 

“ I’ll  send  a  boy  to  show  you,”  replied  the  sergeant.  “Of  course 
you  don’t  want  to  go  up  with  the  prisoners.  Just  go  in  and  wait  till 
your  names  are  called.” 

“Thank  you,  sergeant,”  said  Ned.  “I  hope  all  my  dealings  with 
the  force  may  be  with  you.” 

“And  I  wish  all  my  prisoners  were  gentlemen  like  yourselves,” 
responded  the  sergeant,  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face.  “  We  should 
have  but  little  trouble  then.” 

They  shook  hands  with  the  sergeant  and  then  left  the  station-house 
for  ttie  court-room  under  the  guidance  of  the  small  boy  provided  by 
the  sergeant.  It  was  only  a  few  blocks  away,  and  they  soon  reached 
it. 

Soon  the  officers  who  arrested  them  came  in  with  other  prisoners, 
and  the  court  then  commenced  business. 

It  was  some  time  ere  the  case  of  our  heroes  was  called.  They  arose 
and  responded  to  the  call.  The  officers  gave  their  testimony,  and  did 
it  in  such  an  ingenious  way  as  to  make  their  offense  appear  trivial, 
throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  actor  who  threw  the  stuffed  |brick  into 
the  box. 

“  But  the  gentleman’s  nose  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much 
damage,”  said  the  justice,  looking  at  Charlie  Carroll. 

“That’s  because  you  don’t  know  that  nose,  judge,”  said  Carroll  very 
promptly. 

The  judge  and  the  spectators  smiled. 

“  I  thiuk  I  know  a  nose  when  I  see  it,”  replied  the  court.  “  You 
seem  to  have  a  very  good  nose.” 

“  It’s  a  big  nose,  judge— twice  as  big  as  its  usual  size,"  replied 
Charlie. 

“  You  are  exaggerating,  young  man.  If  you  had  received  such  a 
blow  as  you  say  you  did,  your  eyes  would  be  frescoed  in  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  color.” 

It  looked  as  though  the  case  would  go  against  them.  Bat  Carroll 
was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

“  My  eyes  are  horribly  blackened,  judge,”  he  said,  “  aud - ” 

“Young  man!”  interrupted  the  judge,  with  great  severity,  “lying 
will  only  make  your  case  worse  for  you  and  your  companions.” 

“Judge,  I’m  giving  it  to  you  ns  straight  as  a  ray  of  light!”  asserted 
Charlie  earnestly. 

“  Well,  it  will  go  hard  with  you,  young  man,  if  you  don’t  throw 
more  light  on  your  black  eyes  than  I  see  now.” 

“Judge,  my  eyes  are  painted.  You  can’t  see  the  black,”  said  Car- 
roll,  at  which  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Charlie’s  earnestness 
but  added  to  the  merriment. 

The  judge  eyed  him  closely. 

“  Produce  your  black  eyes,  young  man,”  he  said,  “  aud  I  will  dis¬ 
charge  you.” 

“  Good!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “Give  me  some  hot  water,  soap  and 
a  crash  towel,  and  I’ll  show  you  what  a  stuffed  brick  can  do.” 

Amid  the  general  laughter  in  the  court-room,  an  officer  brought  in 
the  water,  soap  and  towel.  Charlie  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
paint  the  artist  had  put  on  the  day  before.  It  required  considerable 
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scrubbing  to  gel  it  off,  but  lie  succeeded  at  last,  and  then  looked  up 
at  the  judge,  who  was  astounded. 

Such  well  blacked  eyes  he  had  never  before  seen.  They  were  very, 

very  black,  as  if  given  him  by  a  pile-driver. 

“  Young  man,”  said  the  judge,  “  you  have  won  your  case.  I  can- 
DOt  blame  any  one  for  resenting  a  blow  like  that.  You  may  go.” 

“  Thank  you,  judge,”  said  Charlie,  bowing  very  low. 

“That  artist  is  a  benefactor,”  remarked  the  judge.  “  Would  you 

mind  giving  me  his  address,  young  man?” 

“Oh,  no,  judge— of  course  not,”  said  Charlie,  drawing  one  of  the 
artist’s  cards  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  up  to  the  magistrate. 
“There  it  is.  Just  tell  him  I  sent  you  there,  and  he’ll  paiut  you  up 
beautifully.” 

The  idea  that  the  judge  would  ever  need  the  artist’s  services  con¬ 
vulsed  the  audience  with  laughter,  amid  which  the  three  young  men 
retired  and  wended  their  way  back  to  the  police  sergeant. 

“  Well,  sergeant,”  said  Marshall,  as  they  entered  the  station-house, 
“  we  got  ofl  without  even  a  fine.” 

“Ah,  I  knew  you  would,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Step  into  my  room 
there.  I  will  be  in  soon.” 

They  stepped  into  the  private  room  of  the  sergeant  and  waited  for 
him  to  appear. 

He  soon  came  in,  and  closed  the  door  after  him.  This  done,  he  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  Ned  Marshall,  who  did  most  of  the  talking  the  day 
before,  and  said: 

“You  uoticed  the  testimony  of  the  officers  who  made  the  arrest,  did 
you  not?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Ned,  “I  did.” 

“  What  did  you  think  of  it?” 

“Oh,  I  thought  they  made  it  very  easy  for  us.” 

“  Exactly.  That’s  the  way  we  have  to  do  when  real  gentlemen  fall 
into  our  hands.  I  had  to  give  them  twenty-five  dollars  each  to  put  it 
that  way  to  the  judge.  They  could  have  sent  you  up  for  three  months, 
which  you  would  not  have  had  happen  for  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
would  you?” 

“  Why,  no— of  course  not.” 

“  That’s  what  I  knew;  so  I  used  the  money  you  left  with  me  yester¬ 
day  to  make  sure  of  your  acquittal.  You  have  gotten  off  cheaper  than 
most  young  men  do.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  used  up  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  we  left  with  you,  do  you?”  Charlie  Carroll  demanded, 
in  some  surprise. 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean,”  replied  the  sergeant.  “  It  acquitted 
you.  you  know.” 

“But  I  don’t  know!”  retorted  Carroll,  indignantly.  “  The  judge  told 
me  that  if  I  couldn't  show  any  black  eyes  to  corroborate  my  story  he 
would  send  us  up,  and  I  had  to  wash  the  paint  off  to  show  them. 
That’s  what  saved  us!”  , 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  sergeant  blandly,  “that  merely 
corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  officers,  and  that  was  all  the  judge 
wanted.  Suppose  they  hod  preferred  charges  against  you  of  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  put  it  up  as  strong  the  other  way  where 
would  you  have  been  then,  eh?” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Ned.  “  I  am  glad  to  get  off  as  well  as  I  have. 
Come  on,  fellows.  I’m  dry.” 

They  all  arose  to  go.  Carroll  was  indignant  at  being  chiseled  out 
of  fifty  dollars  by  the  sergeant,  and  followed  Ned  out  of  the  room, 
growling  like  a  bear. 

“You  had  better  be  careful  about  drinking  again,  young  man,”  said 
the  sergeant,  “as  we  can’t  well  shield  a  man  twice  before  the  same 
judge.” 

“Not  if  you  got  another  fifty?”  Carroll  asked. 

“  No — nor  a  thousand  in  your  case,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

On  the  sidewalk  Ned  Marshall  turned  to  Charlie  and  said: 

“Lookout,  old  fellow!  If  he  gets  you  in  his  power  again,  it  will 
go  hard  with  you.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Farrell,  “he  looked  mad  enough  to  arrest  you  again.” 

“  Oil,  he’s  an  old  chisel,”  said  Charlie;  “  let’s  go  and  have  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  call  on  the  artist  again.” 

Of  course  the  nearest  saloon  was  visited  and  drinks  taken,  after 
which  they  sought  the  services  of  “  J.  Meredith  Dickie,”  the  artist, 
again,  who  painted  Carroll’s  eyes  the  proper  hue,  and  pocketed  his 
fiver  as  well  earned  lucre,  and  bowed  them  out  with  all  the  politeness 
of  a  Chesterfield. 


-  —  ■■■■■■ 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  CARROLL  DENIES  HIS  IDENTITY. 

“Now,  Ned,”  said  Fred  Farrell,  as  they  walked  down  Broadway 
from  the  artist's  quarters,  “you  know  I  must  go  back  to  Daleboro’ 
this  afternoon?’’ 

«.  Yes— but  to-night  will  do  as  well,  you  know,”  returned  Ned.  “  If 
we  get  back  by  bed-time,  it  will  be  all  right.  I'm  going  back  myself, 
you  know.” 

“I  suppose  it  will,”  and  they  locked  arms  and  strolled  down  the 
street  in  the  most  self-satisfied  manner  imaginable.  They  had  no 
objective  point  in  view,  and  therefore  walked  slowly  along,  admiring 
the  girls  as  they  passed  them. 

Suddenly  Charlie  Carroll  made  a  dive  into  a  store,  leaving  our  two 
friends  lost  in  amazement  at  his  singular  conduct. 

“  What  the  bla - ” 

“  Hush-shl"  and  Fred  nudged  Ned  Marshall  and  glared  at  a  couple  of 
young  ladies  who  were  coming  toward  them.  They  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  two  young  men,  and  passed 
the  store  without  even  looking  in.  Fred  gazed  after  them,  as  one  was 
as  pretty  as  a  picture. 

Charlie  came  out  when  the  ladies  had  passed,  and  gazed  up  the 
street  after  them. 

“  Who  are  they?”  Fred  asked. 

“  My  girl,”  he  said,  “and  my  cousin.  I  didn’t  want  them  to  see  my 
nose.” 

« 

Fred  laughed  heartily. 

“  That  nose  will  get  you  into  trouble  yret,  Charlie.” 

“Trouble!  Why,  it  is  iu  more  trouble  now  than  I  ever  thought  it 
could  endure.  I  can  stand  it  if  the  nose  can.  Come,  let’s  have  some 
more  wine,”  and  down  in  the  next  block  they  entered  a  fine  saloon 
ami  called  for  another  bottle  cf  wine. 

Seating  themselves  at  a  table,  they  commenced  emptying  the  bottle, 
and  in  a  half  hour  all  three  were  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  the 
seductive  beverage.  In  that  condition  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  still  or  quiet;  Charlie,  particularly,  was  noisy  and  dem¬ 
onstrative. 

“  Say,  Carroll,”  said  Marshall,  who  carried  the  strongest  head  of  the 
three,  “  if  you  don’t  Keep  quiet  you’ll  have  that  fifty  dollar  sergeant 
after  us  again.” 

“  Hang  the— hie— fifty  dol — hie — larman!”  returned  Charlie.  “  Show 
me— hie — the  rashcal,  an’  I’ll  put  er  head— hie — on  'im  wiz  his  own — 
hie— club!” 

“  Come,  let's  take  a  iide  out  to  Central  Park,”  suggested  Ned,  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  him  away  where  his  noisy  demonstration  would  not  attract 
attention. 

Both  were  full  enough  to  second  any  suggestion,  and  therefore 
agreed. 

He  led  them  out  and  hailed  a  carriage,  placed  them  in  it  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  take  them  out  to  Central  Park. 

The  carriage  whirled  away,  and  Charlie  gave  a  whoop  that  made  the 
corner  policeman  tremble.  He  thought  a  wild  Comanche  was  loose 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

Fred  struck  up  an  old  college  song,  in  which  Charlie  joined  him, 
and  the  way  they  howled  the  chorus  made  the  driver  stuff  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  his  ears. 

They  reached  the  park  and  were  driven  through  its  devious  carriage, 
ways  until  Fred  and  Charlie  were  partially  sobered.  They  seemed  To 
think  the  ride  made  them  sick  and  thirsty,  and  wanted  to  get  out  and 
walk  about  some. 

Of  course  they  had  to  be  humored,  and  out  they  got.  They  strolled 
through  the  leafy  walks,  looking  at  the  many  gay  equipages  whirling 
past  them. 

Suddenly  a  fine  old  family  carriage  flew  past,  and  then  halted  a  little 
distance  ahead  of  them.  A  lady  got  out. 

Oli,  Lord!  gasped  Charlie,  “that’s  my  aunt,  and  she  lias  seen 
me!”  | 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  determined  lady,  whom  Ned  Marshall 
had  bluffed  the  day  before  down  in  the  city,  coming  toward  them. 

Quick-witted  Ned  was  equal  to  the  emergency  again. 

“She  won’t  know  you  with  that  nose,”  he  whispered.  “Pretend 
not  to  know  her.  Change  your  voice  and  bluff  her.” 

There  being  no  other  way  of  escape  open  to  him,  except  through 

ignominious  flight,  he  resolved  to  practice  upon  the  advice  so  hurried¬ 
ly  given. 
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lie  look  each  au  arm  of  hie  friends  and  strolled  leisurely  along,  his 
auui  coming  straight  to  him. 

*'  Why,  Charles  Carroll!”  she  exclaimed,  elevating  both  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  his  inflamed  face  and  huge  nose. 

The  two  young  men  stopped  and  stared  at  her  as  if  surprised  at  her 
exclamation. 

“  Did  you  speak  to  me,  madam?”  Charlie  asked,  in  a  very  much 
changed  toue  of  voice. 

“  Ugh!”  she  exclaimed.  “  Ain’t  you  Charlie  Carroll?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  replied.  “I’m  Tidy  Tom,  the  butcher,  on  a 
tear*”  v\l  i 

The  look  of  both  horror  and  curiosity  on  the  lady’s  face  was  almost 
too  much  for  Ned  and  Fred  to  witness  in  silence.  They  were  near 
exploding  two  or  three  times. 

“My!”  she  exclaimed,  after  a  prolonged  gaze  at  him,  “  1  thought 
you  were  my  nephew,  Charles  Carroll.” 

“  Wish  I  was,  old  girl,”  said  Charlie,  saucily,  “  but  I  ain’t,”  and 
with  that  he  started  off  with  Fred  Farrell  and  Ned  Marshall. 

The  lady  looked  after  him  as  though  in  the  greatest  doubt.  She 
knew  that  walk.  She  knew  that  coat  he  had  on.  It  must  be  her  dear 
nephew,  and  so  she  pursued  him  again. 

“  Charlie— Charlie!”  she  called,  running  up  behind  him ;  “whatever 
in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you?  Don’t  you  know  your  Aunt 
Janet?” 

Charlie  turned  and  glared  at  her  as  queerly  as  he  could  assume,  and 
said: 

“I  say,  old  girl,  you’re  off  your  nut.  It  don’t  look  just  the  proper 
thiug  for  an  old  lady  like  you  to  be  following  us-fellows  around.  You 
want  looking  after,  you  do.” 

“  Mercy  on  me!”  cried  she,  on  recognizing  Ned  Marshall  as  the 
drunken  fellow  who  had  recognized  her  as  Mrs.  Bagshot  the  day 
before,  and  the  next  moment  she  made  a  hurried  retreat  toward  her 
carriage,  which  she  entered  and  was  driven  away. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  gasped  Fred,  actually  rolling  over  on  the  grass  in  con¬ 
vulsive  laughter,  “that’s  the  best  thing  yet!  Never  heard  anything 
like  it!” 

“  You  played  her  well,  Carroll.  An  actor  couldn’t  have  done  better,” 
laughed  Ned,  clapping  him  on  the  buck. 

“Oh,  I  had  to  act  well,  for  I  would  not  have  had  her  found  me  here 
for  a  thousand  dollars,”  and  Charlie  looked  around  as  though  half 
afraid  she  was  still  hovering  near.  “It  was  a  desperate  situation,  and 
has  made  me  feel  as  dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.” 

“  Hanged  if  it  hasn’t  completely  sobered  you,  too!”  exclaimed  Ned. 

“  Of  course  it  has.  Let’s  go  and  get  something  to  drink.” 

All  three  moved  to  the  carriage,  which  had  followed  them,  and  the 
driver  was  ordered  to  drive  back  down-town. 

The  first  good  saloon  they  came  across  they  entered,  and  there  an¬ 
other  bottle  of  wine  was  punished.  This  made  their,  feel  lively  again, 
and  another  bottle  was  called  for.  Thus  a  couple  of  hours  were  speut, 
and  night  came  on.  * 

Marshall  had  paid  for  and  dismissed  the  carriage.  They  therefore 
concluded  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  down-town. 

On  the  way  down  they  passed  one  of  the  Broadway  theaters  and 
stopped. 

“  Lei’s  go  in,”  said  Charlie,  and  ere  they  could  say  yea  or  nay,  he 
had  stepped  up  and  bought  tickets  for  the  party.  They  found  the  play 
interesting,  and  every  time  the  curtain  descended  they  went  out  to  the 
nearest  saloon  and  drank  more  wine. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act  They 
were  all  three  so  full  of  what  they  had  been  drinking  that  nothing  was 
said  about  returning  to  Daleboro’  that  night. 

Marshall  led  them  to  a  hotel  and  ordered  a  room  for  them. 

They  were  shown  to  a  room,  and  soon  they  were  again  in  the  sleep 
of  the  drunkard-— utterly  oblivious  of  the  world  and  the  things  iu  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FRED  FARRELL  PUNISHES  THE  PARSON. 

It  was  quite  late  the  next  morning  when  they  awoke.  Fred  Farrell 
thought  he  had  the  biggest  head  mortal  man  had  ever  seen.  He  actu¬ 
ally  gazed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  aud  wondered  how  he  would 
ever  get  out  of  it. 

“Halloo,  Fred!”  cried  Ned,  corning  in,  looking  as  bright  and 
cheerful  aa  ever,  he  having  arisen,  dressed,  and  been  dowu  to  the  bar 
/or  :is  “eye-opener.” 


“Oh,  Lord,  Ned!”  groaned  Fred,  “my  head  will  burst!  It  feels  as 
big  as  a  church  debt.” 

“  And  your  hair  pulls,  too,  don’t  it?”  Ned  asked,  smiliing  broadly. 

“  Yes,  awfully.” 

“  Well,  so  did  mine— but  I’m  all  right  now.” 

“  How?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  down  aud  had  a  good  whisky  cocktail/’  replied  Ned. 
“  That’s  all  you  want.” 

“  I  don’t  want  auy  more  liquor,”  said  Fred,  groaning  and  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  throbbing  temples.  “  That’s  what  ails  me  now.  I 
dou’t  want  any  more  of  it.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Ned.  “Now  is  the  time  for  the  old  man  to 
pitch  into  you  with  the  temperance  pledge.  You’d  sign  it  now, 
wouldn’t  you,  eh?” 

“Yes,  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t!”  and  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  held  his 
throbbing  temples.  A  moment  later  he  got  up,  took  the  water  pitcher 
and  drank  over  a  pint  of  its  contents. 

“You  feel  as  though  you  could  bite  a  spring  branch  in  two  and 
swallow  the  upper  half,  don’t  you?” 

“  Yes — get  out  and  don’t  bother  me!” 

“Oh,  I’ll  fix  you  all  right,”  and  Ned  pulled  the  bell-cord. 

A  servaut  appeared. 

“  Bring  two  whisky  cocktails,”  he  said. 

The  servant  retired  and  re  appeared  ten  minutes  later  with  the 
drinks. 

“Here,  take  this,  old  fellow,”  said  Ned,  handing  one  of  the  glasses, 
“  and  your  head  will  shrink  up  to  its  natural  size.” 

Anything  that  promised  relief  was  welcome,  and  so  he  look  it.  Of 
course  it  relieved  him  of  that  terrible  swelling  sensation,  and  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dress  to  go  down  to  breakfast. 

They  found  Charlie  Carroll  already  up  and  at  the  bar.  They  each 
took  another  drink,  and  then  went  to  breakfast. 

Fred  was  not  lively.  He  was  thinking  of  nls  mother.  He  loved 
her,  and  knew  that  she  loved  him  as  a  son  is  seldom  loved,  and  that 
she  was  even  then  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  a  horrible  suspense  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  return  to  Daleboro’  the  evening  before,  as  she  had 
reason  to  believe  he  would. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Fred?”  Charlie  Carroll  asked. 

“I’m  thinking  of  the  funeral  we’re  going  to  have  at  home  when  I 
go  back,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  you’re  going  to  kill  somebody,  are  you?” 

“No;  I  guess  I’ll  be  lectured  to  death,  and  I  suppose  they’ll  give 
me  a  decent  funeral.” 

Ned  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 

He  knew  the  situation,  and  appreciated  it. 

“I’ll  be  a  pall- bearer,  Fred,”  be  said,  “and  master  of  ceremonies.” 

“That’s  all  the  good  you  can  do  me,  I  guess,”  and  he  seemed  as 
though  he  dreaded  to  return  home. 

“  Well,  we’ll  go  up  this  morning  and  put  up  a  nice  story  to  please 
the  old  folks.  You  can  prove  anything  you  want  by  me,  you  know.’’ 

“Yes — let’s  go  now.  The  sooner  we  get  back  the  better,”  suggested 
Fred,  whose  conscience  was  pricking  him  terribly. 

“Oli,  don’t  go  for  a  day  or  two  yet,”  pleaded  Charlie.  “Yon  know 
I’ve  got  to  stay  away  from  home  till  my  nose  subsides,  and  I  won’t 
have  any  one  to  run  with  if  you  fellows  go.” 

•  Come  up  to  Daleboro’  with  us,”  suggested  Ned  Marshall.  “We 
have  a  nice  little  hotel  up  there,  where  we  can  have  a  good  time  every 
evening.” 

“  By  George!  I  believe  I’ll  go!” 

“Of  course — come  along,”  aud  they  started  at  once  for  the  Grand 
Central  depot,  where  they  took  the  cars  for  Daleboro’. 

“Now,  remember,  fellows,”  said  Fred,  “we  uever  got  drunk  in  New 
York.  That’s  au  assertion  we  must  sustain  in  Daleboro’  at  all  hazards, 
and  lick  the  man  who  says  to  the  contrary.” 

“That’s  the  idea,”  said  Ned,  laughing.  “We’ll  make  a  compact 
and  swear  by  it.” 

“  Yes — form  a  club  of  the  S.  B.’s,”  said  Charlie. 

“S.  B.’s!  What’s  that?” 

“Sober  Boys,”  replied  Carroll,  soberly. 

“  Give  me  a  club!  That  ought  to  insure  your  incarceration  for  life, 
Charlie  Carroll!” 

“Forgive  him  this  time,”  pleaded  Ned  Marshall,  “  and  I’ll  give  it 
another  name.  We’ll  call  it  the  Water  Jug  Club.” 

“Ob,  Jerusalem!” 
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*»  What’ll  you  do  with  the  water  in  the  jug?”  Fred  asked. 

“Keep  it  corked  up  tight  till  the  members  are  dead,”  was  the 

reply. 

“Give  us  your  hand,  old  Jug!”  cried  Carroll,  extending  his  hand  to 
Marshall.  “  The  old  water  jug  forever!” 

Thus  chatting  and  laughing,  they  were  whirled  on  toward  Daleboro’, 
which  pleasant  little  village  they  reached  in  an  hour. 

Charlie  Carroll  and  Ned  Marshall,  upon  whom  the  honor  of  host  had 
fallen,  went  up  the  hill  to  a  pleasant  little  hotel,  while  Fred,  now 
bright  and  cheerful-looking,  wended  his  way  homeward. 

He  met  quite  a  number  of  acquaintances  on  the  way,  some  of 
whom  hailed  him  with: 

“  Halloo,  Fred!  Had  a  good  time  down  to  the  city,  didn’t  you?” 

“  Bully!”  he  replied,  not  knowing  why  they  asked. 

Soon  he  met  another,  who  said: 

“  Oh,  you  were  on  a  big  tear,  eh?” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Fred!”  the  other  said,  “don’t  get  touchy  about  it. 
The  ’squire  said  you  were  going  straight  to  the  devil  in  the  city,  and 
we  all  knew  by  that  you  were  having  a  high  old  time.” 

“  Did  he  say  that?” 

“  Oh,  he  said  you  were  blind  drunk,  as  for  that  matter,”  replied  the 
unsophisticated  villager. 

Fred  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  eyes  fairly  snapped.  He 
turned  and  continued  his  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at  the  Dale¬ 
boro’  Inn. 

His  father  looked  at  him  sternly  as  he  entered,  but  Fred  met  him  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  he  ever  did. 

“  I  went  to  the  theater  last  night,  father,  and  when  I  got  out  it 
was  so  late,  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  take  the  morning  train.” 

“  Your  mother  has  been  worried  almost  to  death  about  you,”  replied 
John  Farrell.  “  You  had  better  go  and  see  her.” 

He  went  to  his  mother.  She  was  in  her  sitting-room.  The  moment 
she  saw  him  she  gave  a  glad  cry  of: 

“  Oh,  my  boy— my  boy!”  and  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck. 

“  Why,  mother!  What’s  the  matter  with  you?" 

She  sat  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  A  moment  later 
she  looked  up  quickly  at  him,  a3  if  examining  his  face. 

‘•Oh,  Fred!”  she  said,  “I  cannot  believe  it!  They  said  you  were 
drunk  down  in  New  York.” 

“  Who  said  I  was,  mother?”  he  asked,  in  a  calm,  cool  sort  of  way. 
“  I  inferred  that  somebody  had  brought  up  such  a  report  from  what 
I  heard  on  the  way  from  the  depot  just  now.” 

“  ’Squire  McGood  said  he  saw  you  drunk — dead  drunk — at  the 
- Hotel.” 

“  Well,  I  met  him  at  that  hotel,  and  was  as  sober  as  he  was.  I’ll 
go  and  face  the  old  rascal  and  tell  him  just  what  I  think  of  him,’’ 
and  with  that  he  turned  and  left  the  house  again. 

Mrs.  Farrell  ran  into  the  barroom  to  tell  her  husband,  begging  him 
to  go  and  bring  Fred  back. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  if  he  thrashes  him,”  said  John  Farrell. 

“  John  Farrell!” 

“  Oh,  don’t  bother,  Mary!  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  thrash 
him  myself,  the  tattling  rascal!  Here  he  has  been  spreading  this  thing 
all  over  Daleboro’  since  he  came  back  last  night.  Even  if  it  w-ere 
true,  he  should  have  had  mo^consideration  for  us  than  to  have  said 
anything  about  it.  It  was  a  mean,  sneaking  thing  to  do,  anyhow!” 

He  spoke  with  such  warmth  that  she  made  no  reply.  Besides,  she 
looked  at  the  ’squire’s  conduct  in  the  same  light  now.  She  had  not 
thought  of  his  doings  as  anything  but  right. 

She  finally  went  back  to  her  room  and  quietly  waited  for  her  son’s 
return. 

In  the  meantime,  Fred  went  up  the  street  in  search  of  the  'squire, 
and  found  him  in  front  of  a  little  grocery  store  where  he  bought  his 
family  supplies. 

Walking  boldly  up  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  five  others,  he  said: 

“Mr.  McGood,  I  have  just  arrived  from' New  York,  and  find  the 
report  all  over  Daleboro’  that  you  saw  me  drunk,  night  before  last, 
down  there.  Did  you  start  any  such  report?” 

The  ’squire  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  saw  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  authorship  of  the  report. 

“  I  did  say  as  much  to  two  friends  of  mine,”  he  replied;  “  and  fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  I - ” 


“  That’s  enough,  sirl”  hissed  Fred,  dealing  him  a  tremendous  blow 
in  the  face,  which  sent  him  to  the  earth  like  a  log.  “  Take  that,  you 
meddling  old  rascal!”  ' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  EXCITED  VILLAGE. 

Had  an  earthquake  tumbled  all  the  houses  together,  it  could  not 
have  created  greater  excitement  in  Daleboro’  than  did  the  attack  on 
’Squire  McGood  by  Fred  Farrell.  The  startling  news  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth  that  Fred  had  nearly  killed  the  ’squire.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  came  running  together  in  the  greatest  excitement  to  learn  the 
particulars. 

One  of  the  ’squire’s  friends  took  him  to  his  home,  and  all  the  phy¬ 
sicians  hastened  to  tender  their  services.  Everybody  spoke  of  the 
attack  as  an  outrage,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Fred  Farrell’s 
arrest. 

After  the  knock  down,  Fred  quietly  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went 
back  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  where  he  found  his  father  and  his  friend 
Rustan  sipping  ale  together. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  knowhow  you  will  look  at  it,  but  I 
went  up  the  street  to  find  tlfat  man  who  said  I  was  drunk  in  New 
York  night  before  last.  I  found  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  said 
such  a  thing.  He  said  that  he  told  one  or  two  of  his  friends.  I  then 
knocked  him  down,  and  would  do  so  again  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.” 

John  Farrell  sprang  to  bis  feet,  and  grasping  his  son’s  hand,  said: 

“  You  did  right,  my  boy.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  your 
father  is  your  friend  iu  everything  that  is  right.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  were  drunk  or  not,  but  he  had  no  business  to  come  back  home 
and  set  the  whole  town  talking  about  it.” 

“  You  are  right,  friend  Farrell,”  said  Rustan,  “  but  your  son  will 
have  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  assault.” 

“  Of  course  he  will,  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  it,”  replied  John  Farrell. 
“  J’d  like  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  thrashing  him  myself.” 

Fred  was  greatly  pleased  at  his  father’s  approbation  of  Ids  action. 
He  went  in  and  told  his  mother  what  he  had  done,  and,  womanlike, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  an  officer,  with  a  warrant  for  the  arre3t  of 
Fred,  called  at  the  Daleboro’  Inn. 

“  Yes,”  said  Farrell,  “  he  is  here,  and  so  am  I.  We  are  ready  to  go 
and  give  bail;  also  to  give  the  rascal  another  thrashing  if  he  repeats 
his  offense.” 

“  It  can’t  be  possible,  John  Farrell,”  said  the  constable,  “  that  you 
uphold  the  conduct  of  your  son  in  this  affair?” 

“  Why  not?  Does  any  one  uphold  that  oily-tongued  mischief  maker 
in  what  lie  has  done?” 

“  Why,  the  ’squire  never  struck  a  blow!”  exclaimed  the  constable. 

“  He  didn’t,  eh?  Did  he  not  come  back  from  New  York  yesterday 
and  commence  stabbing  my  son’s  reputation  behind  his  back?  He’s 
a  cowardly  sneak,  that’s  what  he  is,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  boy  for 
punishing  him.” 

Fred  was  arrested,  and  his  father  went  on  his  bail  bond. 

The  good  people  of  Daleboro’  grew  greatly  excited  over  the  case. 
Many  took  Farrell’s  side  and  justified  him,  while  still  more  could  not 
see  that  It  was  right  to  strike  the  ’squire  under  such  circumstances. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  his  arrest  and  release  under  bonds,  Fred 
called  at  the  hotel  where  Ned  Marshall  and  Charlie  Carroll  were 
stopping. 

“Halloo,  Fred!”  cried  Carroll,  on  seeing  him;  “they  say  you’ve 
laid  the  ’squire  out.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Fred;  “  I  gave  him  a  black  eye,  I  guess.” 

“  Good  for  you,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Ned.  “  I  owe  him  one  myself, 
and  will  pay  it  as  soon  as  I  meet  him.  He  has  been  too  officious 
with  individual  reputations.” 

One  of  the  attendants  at  the  hotel  overheard  Ned  Marshall’s  threat, 
and  hastened  to  inform  a  friend  of  the  ’squire  of  it.  That  individual 
made  haste  to  carry  the  news  to  the  ’squire. 

Hie  squire  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  swore  out  a  warrant  for 

Mai  shall,  who  was  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  toward  the  old 
gossip. 

Finding  that  the  law  would  protect  him,  and  backed  up  by  his  tem¬ 
perance  friends,  the  ’squire  threatened  to  lecture  on  the  assault  upon 
lorn  as  a  natural  result  of  the  drinking  of  liquor  by  his  assailant. 

“  If  he  does,”  said  blunt  old  John  Farrell,  In  the  tap-room  of  the 
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old  Daleboro*  Inn,  “  I’ll  give  him  a  thrashing  that’ll  furnish  him  a 
subject  for  a  hundred  lectures,  and  he’ll  have  to  lie  in  bed  to  deliver 
them,  too.” 

This  threat  created  even  more  excitement  than  the  assault,  as  the 
sturdy  old  inn-keeper  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the  town  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  whatever  he  promised. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  the  quiet  little  village  of  Daleboro’  on  the 
second  day  after  our  hero  returned  from  the  city.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  tight  with  the  ’squire,  John  Farrell  forgot  all  about  the  question 
of  his  sou’3  drinking.  People  came  to  the  inn  to  drink  and  talk  about 
the  coming  trial,  and  John  Farrell  made  free  to  express  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  son’s  course  in  punishing  the  squire  for  his  tale  bearing. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  never  attempted  to  take  a  drink  of  any  kind 
of  liquor  at  the  Daleboro’  Inn.  He  had  resolved  not  to  do  so.  He 
was  satisfied  with  having  given  his  parents  something  else  to  do  and 
think  about,  and  did  not  care  to  recall  attention  to  himself  from  that 
quarter. 

His  summary  dealing  with  the  ’squire  had  made  every  young  man 
in  Daleboro’  his  friend,  and  they  thought  he  had  taught  him  a  whole¬ 
some  lesson  he  would  not  soon  forget. 

By  the  third  day  young  Carroll’s  nose  had  resumed  its  natural  size 
and  shape,  and  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  New  York  and  relieve  his 
aunt’s  anxiety  about  him. 

“  You  will  come  down  to  the  city  soon,  fellows,”  he  said,  “  and 
then  we’ll  have  a  good  time  again.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ll  be  down  of  course,”  replied  Ned  Marshall;  “  but 
you  just  come  up  here  and  attend  Fred’s  trial  if  you  want  to  see  some 
fun.” 

“  Do  you  think  there’ll be  any  fun?”  Carroll  asked. 

“  Just  come  up  and  see,”  said  Ned,  significantly. 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  will,”  replied  Carroll,  as  he  prepared  to  go  to  the 
depot.  “  At  any  rate  you’ll  let  me  know  when  you  come  down  to  the 
city,  won’t  you?’’ 

“  Yes,  certainly.” 

They  escorted  him  to  the  train,  and  saw  him  off,  after  which  they 
returned  up  the  hill  together,  arm  in  arm,  talking  in  the  most  confi¬ 
dential  manner. 

“  I  will  turn  the  tables  on  him  yet,”  said  Fred,  “  and  run  him  out 
of  Daleboro’.” 

“  How  will  you  manage  it?” 

“  Just  wait.  I  don’t  know  yet,  but  something  will  turn  up  to 
make  an  opportunity  for  me.” 

“  Just  count  me  in  when  the  time  comes.” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  I  heard  something  to-day  that  may  help  you  some,”  remarked 
Ned,  a3  they  passed  the  grocery  where  the  knock-dowu  had  taken 
place. 

“  What  is  it?”  Fred  eagerly  asked. 

“  I  heard  that  the  ’squire’s  wife  was  going  to  give  a  reception  to 
the  young  members  of  the  Temperance  League  some  night  next 
week.” 

“  So  did  I,”  replied  Fred,  “  but  I  don’t  see  wherein  that  will  profit 
me  any.”  * 

“  Well,  wait  and  see.  No  telling  what  may  turn  up,”  and  the 
two  friends  turned  into  another  street  and  went  to  The  Shades,  where 
they  called  for  ale  to  drink. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DOSING  THE  ’SQUIRE. 

Things  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in  Daleboro*.  The 
’squire’s  wife,  iu  order  to  check  the  growth  of  seuliments  adverse  to 
her  husband,  made  preparations  to  entertain  as  many  of  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  as  she  could  get  to  attend  a  reception  at  her 
home. 

Of  course  Fred  and  a  number  of  his  friends  were  not  expected  to  be 
there,  tut  enough  had  signified  their  intention  to  be  present  to  insure 
a  good  time. 

It  became  a  theme  of  conversation  among  the  young  people  for 
several  days  before  it  was  to  come  off,  and  everybody  knew  pretty 
rn  icji  everything  that  was  to  be  done.  The  good  lady  had  promised 
to  make  a  half  barrel  of  lemonade,  and  furnish  cake  and  fruit  in  cor- 
ponding  abundance. 

Toe  evening  of  the  reception  came,  and  with  it  the  fair  maidens  of 
the  village,  and  even  from  the  country  round  about.  The  ’squire 


smiled  with  a  triumphant  grin,  and  thought  his  better  half  had  made 
a  splendid  hit  in  giving  the  reception. 

True  to  her  promise,  the  ’squire’s  wife  did  set  about  to  make  a  half 
barrel  of  lemonade  for  her  guesis.  It  was  made  out  io  the  back  porch 
of  the  house,  to  avoid  wetting  the  carpets  inside. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  very  dark,  and  nearly  all  kept  within 
doors.  But  Fred,  in  his  great  desire  to  do  something  damaging  to 
the  temperance  lecturer,  paid  a  visit  to  the  vicinity  in  person.  Of 
course  he  did  not  enter  the  house.  Indeed,  he  did  not  allow  any  one 
to  see  him. 

Peeping  over  the  fence,  he  saw,  aided  by  a  little  light  through  a 
window,  someone  cutting  up  lemons  and  dropping  them  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  on  the  back  porch. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  lemonade  that  so  much  has  been  said 
about.  Somebody  will  have  to  staud  guard  over  lhat,  or  else  I  will 
put  a  difleient  flavor  in  it,”  and  away  he  hastened  down  the  hill  in 
the  direction  of  Dan  Kerry’s  saloon. 

“  Dan,”  he  whispered,  “  give  me  a  gallon  pitcher  full  of  your  cheap¬ 
est  whisky,  quick.” 

“  A  gallon?” 

“  Yes— quick,  before  any  one  comes  in,”  and  throwing  a  five  dollar 
bill  on  the  counter,  lie  waited  impatiently  for  the  pitcher, 

Dan  quickly  filled  the  pitcher  and  handed  ii  over  to  him. 

“Now,  Kerry,  promise  me  you  will  never  give  this  away,  and  keep 
the  change,”  he  whispered. 

“  Oh,  Dan  Kerry  ain’t  givin’  nothing  away,  Fred  Farrell,”  replied 
Kerry,  as  he  pocketed  the  bill. 

“  Good  boy,  I  knew  I  could  trust  you,”  and  with  that  Fred  crept 
out  of  the  saloon,  unseen  by  any  one  but  Kerry  himself. 

Up  the  hill  he  ran,  and  crept  along  the  side  of  the  fence  in  ihe  rear 
of  the  ’squire’s  house.  There  he  could  see  two  ladies  at  work  putting 
in  sugar  and  water  in  the  barrel. 

Only  a  dim  light  from  one  of  the  windows  enabled  him  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Two  or  three  times  the  two  ladies  went  inside  for 
things  they  needed,  leaving  the  barrel  alone  on  the  porch. 

“  Ah,  you’ll  leave  it  once  too  often,  ladies,”  said  Fred,  smiling. 
“Sorry  to  spoil  your  lemonade,  but  we’li  have  a  good  joke  on  the 
’squire  for  all  it’s  worth.” 

The  ladies  kept  at  the  barrel  till  the  lemonade  was  made  to  their 
liking,  after  which  they  covered  it  up,  and  went  into  the  house  to  join 
iu  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

“  Now  is  my  time!”  said  Fred  to  himself,  as  he  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  crept  up  to  the  barrel  on  the  piazza.  Raising  the  cover  of 
the  barrel  he  poured  in  the  gallon  of  whisky,  and  crept  back,  bounded 
over  the  fence,  and  smashed  the  pitcher  against  a  stone. 

Then  he  went  off  to  find  Ned  Marshall,  and  tell  him  what  he  had 
done. 

Ned  was  thunderstruck  at  his  deed,  and  shook  his  head. 

“That  was  dangerous,  Fred,”  he  said. 

“  How  so?” 

“  Suppose  a  dozen  young  people  should  get  drunk,  and  the  thing 
traced  hack  to  you?  Daleboro*  couldn’t  hold  you  after  that.  You’d 
have  to  leave  town,  my  hoy.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that.  I  guess  nobody  will  get  drunk,  as  they’ll 
all  say  the  ’squire  put  liquor  in  the  lemonade,  and  wou’t  drink.  The 
stories  that  will  be  told  will  worry  him  some,  I  guess.” 

“Maybe  you  are  right,”  and  Ned  laughed  heartily  at  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  the  old  lecturer. 

How  did  the  trick  work? 

’Squire  McGood  was  passionately  fond  of  good  lemonade.  It  was 
his  favorite  drink,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  it  was  made  he 
took  a  small  pitcher  and  went  to  Ihe  barrel,  dipped  the  pitcher  full, 
and  carried  it  to  bis  room.  There  he  tasted  it,  smacked  his  mouth, 
and  declared  it  “  the  best  Eliza  had  ever  made.” 

The  pitcher  held  about  a  quart,  and  was  soon  emptied,  refilled,  and 
emptied  again.  He  was  a  man  who  drank  great  quantities  of  water 
sometimes,  and  when  he  could  get  lemonade,  would  drink  nothing 
else. 

Of  course  he  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  but,  of  course,  never 
suspected  the  cause  of  the  unusual  exhilaration.  He  went  among  the 
young  men  and  laughed  as  loud  and  gayly  as  the  liveliest  of  them. 

“The  ’squire  is  very  lively  to-night,”  a  member  remarked,  as  they 
noticed  his  lively  chatter.  Soon  some  glared  in  surprise  at  his  swag- 
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<»-er  as  he  moved  about.  He  seemed  to  be  in  such  glorious  good 
spirits  that  the  house  was  not  large  enough  for  him. 

“Have  you  had  any  lemonade  yet,  Brother  Hyde?"  he  asked,  turn- 
jug  toward  a  young  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  Temperance  League. 

•<  No- 1  haven’t  seen  any  yet,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Of  course  not — hasn’t  been  handed  around  yet,”  said  lie.  “Come 
on — all  of  you,  and  we’ll  steal  a  march  on  the  young  ladies.” 

Five  youug  men  followed  him  out  to  the  barrel,  where  he  used  an 
old  fashioned  tin  dipper  to  dip  up  the  drink  for  them. 

Of  course  they  all  drank  it,  and  liked  it.  Some  of  them  couldn’t 
tell  the  whisky,  where  there  was  so  much  lemon,  sugar  and  water. 
Oue  young  man,  though,  who  had  once  tarried  at  the  wiue-cup,  looked 
up  at  the  parson  as  he  tasted  the  stuff,  aud  asked : 

“Haven’t  you  made  it  rather  strong,  ’squire?” 

“Oil,  no— just  right,”  said  the  ’squire.  “ Never  tasted  better  in 
my  life,”  and  he  drank  auother  dipperful  himself. 

The  ’squire’s  example  was  considered  a  safe  one  by  the  young  men, 
and  they  pitched  into  that  lemonade  as  though  their  safety  depended 
on  the  quantity  they  could  drink. 

The  result  was  soon  apparent. 

The  ’squire  was  growing  as  mellow  as  an  old  toper,  and  the  young 
men  behaved  as  wildly  as  youug  colts  in  a  wide  pasture,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  several  elderly  ladies,  who  had  come  with  their 
daughters. 

The  head  of  the  Temperance  League  seized  one  of  the  young  men, 
and  danced  a  breakdown  in  the  parlor,  while  another  sang  a  song, 
very  appropriate  in  a  Bowery  saloon,  but  not  at  all  proper  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  residence. 

“  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  the  youug  men?”  Mr3. 
McGood  asked.  “  I  never  saw  them  behave  so  before.” 

“They  must  be  drunk,”  said  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been 
watchiDg  them  for  some  time. 

“  Oh,  no— they  never  drink,”  said  the  good  lady. 

The  young  men  suddenly  got  to  wrangling  about  something,  and 
used  language  highly  improper  for  the  occasion,  shocking  the  ladies 
almost  into  convulsions. 

“Oh,  Mr.  McGood!”  cried  the  ladies,  rushing  into  the  library  in 
search  of  the  ’squire.  “  Come  quick,  and  don’t  let  them  fight.” 

The  ’squire  was  not  In  the  library.  They  fouud  him  out  by  the 
barrel  of  lemonade,  drinking  by  the  dipperful. 

“Eh!  whatsh  that  yer  shay?”  l^e  asked,  turning  to  the  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  as  they  rushed  up  to  him. 

“  The  gentlemen  are  going  to  fight!”  they  cried.  “  Oh,  stop  ’em, 
please,  Mr.  McGood.” 

“Yesh,  of  course — hie— coursesh  I  will,”  he  said,  staggering  into 
the  house  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  parlor  one  of  the  young  men  who  was  quar¬ 
relling,  struck  another,  and  a  regular  rough-and-tumble  fight  took 
place. 

The  ’squire  had  been  a  pretty  wild  fellow  in  his  time,  and  nothing 
used  to  please  him  so  much  as  to  show  his  muscle. 

“Whoop!”  he  yelled,  darting  forward  and  knocking  down  an  inno¬ 
cent  young  man,  who  was  simply  a  looker-on.  “  That’s  the  way  to 
do  it!  I’m  a  whole  battery,  and  can  lick— hie — any  man  in  the 
house!” 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  an  old  lady;  “  the  ’squire’s  drunk!” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  LEMONADE  ON  TEMPERANCE  LECTURERS. 

Language  fails  in  describing  the  scene  that  ensued.  Everyone  who 
had  been  tarrying  at  that  “  lemonade,”  got  mixed  up  in  a  free  fight. 
The  women  screamed  and  ran  into  other  rooms,  some  ran  out  doors, 
and  made  bee  lines  for  home,  and  others  stood  still,  too  much  fright¬ 
ened  to  move. 

The  sober  men  present  exerted  themselves  to  part  the  combatants, 
and  soon  succeeded.  But  the  ’squire  was  too  full  to  be  controlled. 
He  whooped,  yelled,  threw  off  his  coat  and  swore  he  could  lick  the 
whole  crowd. 

“  I’m  a  game  chicken!”  he  yelled,  “and  can’t  be  licked  by  ban¬ 
tams!  Whoop,  show  me— hie— the  man  who  lilt  me!” 

“  Brother  McGood — Brother  McGood!”  cried  a  dozen  women, 
crowding  around  him  as  the  men  held  him. 

“  Oh!  what  is  the  matter  with  my  poor  husband?”  cried  the  ’squire’s 
wife,  wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress. 


“  He’s  blind  drunk,  ma’am,”  said  one  of  the  young  men — he  who 
had  asked  the  ’squire  if  the  lemonade  wasn’t  rather  strong. 

“  My  husband  drunk!”  she  screamed  in  horror.  “  He  was  never 
drunk  in  his  life!” 

“  He’s  drunk  as  a  biled  owl,  ma’am,”  said  another,  trying  to  hold 
him.  Mrs.  McGood  went  up  close  to  her  husband,  and  looked  into 
his  face.  She  saw  that  he  was  undoubtedly  drunk.  Horror  of  hor¬ 
rors!  What  could  it  mean?  She  rushed  out  to  get  a  glass  of  ice-cold 
lemonade  to  give  him,  and  found  the  barrel  overturned,  and  all  the 
lemons,  sugar  and  water  scattered  on  the  ground. 

“  Oh,  mercy!”  she  groaned,  “  whatever  in  the  world  will  I  do?” 

The  party  broke  up,  of  course,  and  the  people  went  home  to  talk 
about  the  disgrace  of  good  Mr.  McGood,  and  the  grand  doings  at  his 
house.  Only  a  few  remained  to  quiet  down  the  belligerent  ’squire  and 
get  him  to  bed,  after  wiiicb  they,  too,  went  away  to  scratch  their 
heads,  and  wonder  what  kind  of  liquor  lie  kept. 

The  next  day  all  Daleboro’  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  men 
shook  their  heads. 

“  Young  Farrell  was  right  when  he  knocked  him  stiff,”  said  one.  “2 
“  Yes,”  said  another;  “  I  always  thought  be  was  an  old  sneak.” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  got  to  watch  these  goody-good  men  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  shortcomings  of  other  people,”  remarked  a  third. 

“  I  am  avenged!”  whispered  Fred  Farrell  to  himself. 

Ned  Marshall  shook  all  over.  He  could  scarcely  keep  from  giving  a 
whoop.  The  trick  had  worked  well,  and  the  ’squire  was  floored. 

Of  course,  the  ’squire  had  a  head  on  him  like  a  beer  keg  the  next 
morning.  He  protested  that  he  drank  nothing  but  the  lemonade 
which  his  wife  had  made,  and  she  declared  that  she  used  nothing  but 
sugar,  lemons,  water  and  ice. 

A  committee  of  lodge  members  called  on  him  and  demanded  ex¬ 
planations.  He  charged  that  somebody  had  put  liquor  in  the  lemon¬ 
ade,  and  demanded  an  investigation. 

“  Oh,  that’s  too  thin,”  said  all  the  anti  temperance  people  in  the 
town.  “  Even  if  somebody  did  put  in  whisky  he  knows  good  whisky 
when  he  drinks  it.  He  can’t  get  out  of  it  that  way.  He  just  look  too 
much  of  the  stuff,  that’s  all.” 

But  the  committee  investigated  the  matter,  and,  of  course,  couldn’t 
find  out  anything  about  it.  The  ’squire’s  wife  swore  she  didn’t  put 
any  liquor  in  it,  and  they  believed  her.  The  young  men,  though,  all 
said  they  recognized  the  whisky  in  the  lemonade,  but  thought  the 
’squire  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Things  looked  dark  for  the  ’squire,  and  a  strong  party  at  once 
sprang  up  in  the  lodge  to  oust  him. 

“  See  here,  Fred,”  said  Ned  Marshall,  “  if  Kerry  goes  back  on  you, 
it  will  go  hard  with  you.” 

“  Of  course  it  would,”  replied  Fred,  “  but  he  hates  the  ’squire  and 
temperance  people  so  much  that  he  will  never  do  that.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  him.” 

“  You  had  better  see  him  again,  and  make  sure  he  doesn’t  sell  out 
to  the  other  side,”  suggested  Ned. 

.  “  Sell  out!  You  don’t  think  he  would  do  that,  do  you?” 

“  Yea— Dan  Kerry  will  do  anything  for  money.” 

Fred  looked  serious  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  said  he  would  see 
Kerry  and  make  it,  all  right  with  him. 

The  scandal  of  the  big  row  and  drunk  at  the  ’squire’s  house,  of 
course,  traveled  fast,  and  gathered  momentum  as  it  went.  The 
’squire  was  decried  everywhere.  Only  a  few  of  his  m6st  intimate 
friends  believed  in  his  innocence.  Everybody  else  booted  him. 

Old  John  Farrell  laughed  over  the  affair  till  he  cried.  The  mere 
mention  of  it  in  his  presence  was  enough  to  throw  him  into  convul¬ 
sions.  He  declared  it  was  the  greatest  expose  ever  made. 

To  make  sure  that  Kerry  would  not  betray  him,  Fred  visited  His 
saloon  two  days  after  the  occurrence  and  treated  all  bauds.  Kerry 
was  excessively  familiar  and  called  him  Fred  as  if  they  were  old 
chums,  and  borrowed  ten  dollars  of  him. 

“  Keep  dark,  Kerry,  you  know,”  he  whispered,  as  he  gave  him  the 
bill. 

“  Never  fear  me,  Fred  Farrell,”  said  Kerry.  “  I  know  my  grip  and 
never  lose  it.” 

Fred  afterward  learned  the  strength  of  his  “grip,”  and  ehed  many 
bitter  tears  over  it. 

A  week  later,  Fred’s  trial  for  the  assault  on  the  ’squire  came  off. 
buch  was  the  public  sentiment  against  the  lecturer,  that  our  hero  was 
promptly  acquitted.  The  young  men  of  Daleboro’  took  him  on  their 
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shoulders  aud  carried  him  from  the  court-room,  marching  around 
town  with  him,  singing  songs  and  groaning  for  the  ’squire. 

They  stopped  at  The  Shades,  where  Ned  Marshall  treated  the  crowd 
to  drinks. 

“  To  the  Daleboro’  Inn — to  the  Daleboro’  Inn!”  they  cried,  and  tak¬ 
ing  Fred  on  their  shoulders  again  they  marched  down  the  hill  toward 
the  Daleboro*  Inn,  where  John  Farrell  was  waiting  to  welcome  them. 

They  came  hurrahing  and  cheering. 

John  Farrell  treated  the  crowd  to  beer  and  cigars;  Fred  took  a 
cigar,  as  his  mother  and  many  young  ladies  were  watching  him. 

They  drank  several  times,  sang  songs,  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  after  which  they  slowly  dispersed,  and  left  Fred  with  his  pa¬ 
rents. 

Nellie  Rustan  was  there  at  the  time,  and  Fred  made  haste  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her;  she  was  beautiful,  and  he  had  always  admired 
her. 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  have  been  acquitted,”  she  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

“Thanks.  I  am  very  glad  myself,”  he  said.  “  I  think  they  had 
better  start  a  temperance  society  up  at  the  ’squire’s  house.” 

“  Oh,  I  feel  so  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  McGood.  She  is  nearly  heart¬ 
broken  over  it.  Don’t  make  fun  of  them.” 

“  Well,  I  won’t.  He  has  been  punished  enough.” 

“  You  didn’t  drink  anything  down  in  New  York,  did  yon?” 

“  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  did,”  he  replied,  “  but  did  not  get  so  bad 
off  as  be  reported.” 

“  You  ought  not  to  drink  any  liquor  at  all,  you  know.” 

“  Now,  look  here,  Nellie  Rustan,”  said  he,  “  don’t  go  to  preaching 
temperance  to  me.  When  you  get  my  father  and  your  father  to  sign 
the  pledge,  I  will  sign  it,  too.  If  they  can  drink,  I  can,  too.” 

“  Ah,  they  are  old  men  now,  and  can’t  change  their  habits.” 

“  But  they  are  both  good  men,  stand  well  in  society,  and  never 
get  drunk.  I  am  not  ambitious  to  be  a  better  man  than  they  are.” 

Of  course,  Nellie  could  say  nothing  against  such  pleading,  and  in 
a  few  momenta  she  changed  the  tenor  of  the  conversation. 

That  Fred  had  not  drank  anything  when  the  crowd  brought  him  to 
the  inn  was  intensely  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Farrell.  She  was  supremely 
happy,  for  everybody  seemed  to  be  approving  her  son’s  conduct  in 
punishing  the  ’squire  as  he  did. 

Tlie  downfall  of  the  temperance  lecturer  was  complete.  The  people 
would  not  believe  that  he  did  not  know  there  was  liquor  in  the 
lemonade.  They  said  that  when  he  felt  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
whisky,  he  should  have  known  what  it  was — that  instead  of  stopping, 
he  went  for  more — that  if  he  was  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  whisky 
in  lemonade,  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  be  a  temperance  leader. 

Thus  two  weeks  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  visited  Kerry’s 
saloon  several  times,  and  met  some  characters  there  for  whom  he  had 
an  aversion.  Yet  he  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  friendly  relations 
with  him,  as  he  knew  lie  could,  at  any  time,  cause  his  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

One  day  he  was  walking  up  the  street  with  Ned  Marshall  talking 
about  paying  a  visit  to  Charlie  Carroll  down  in  the  city,  when  a  boy 
in  the  employ  of  Kerry  stopped  him  with: 

“  Mister  Kerry  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  come  down  there  to  onc’t, 
sir.” 

“  The  deuce!” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  and  the  lad  turned  and  walked  away. 

“  I  say,  Fred,  has  he  borrowed  any  money  of  you,  yet?”  Marshall 
asked. 

“  Yes — several  times.  He  owes  me  over  one  hundred  dollars.” 

“  Jerusalem !”  exclaimed  Ned.  “  He  is  going  to  bleed  yon,  Fred. 
You  mast  get  rid  of  him  some  way,  or  lie’ll  blackmail  you  to  the  tune 
of  thousands.” 

“  Well,  let’s  see  what  he  wants,  anyhow,”  and  the  two  young  men 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Kerry’s  saloon. 

When  Kerry  saw  Ned  Marshall  come  in  with  Fred  Farrell,  a  frown 
gathered  on  his  brow.  He  wanted  to  see  Farrell  alone,  and  motioned 
him  to  follow  him  into  an  adjoining  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BLACKMAILER — DRUNK  AGAIN. 

Before  leaving  Ned  Marshall  to  follow  Dan  Kerry  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  Fred  Farrell  turned  to  him  and  whispered: 

**  Try  to  hear  what  passes  between  us  if  you  can.” 


Ned  nodded  his  head  affirmatively,  and  Fred  turned  and  followed 
Kerry. 

Kerry  closed  the  door  behind  them  and  turned  to  Fred  with: 

‘*~What  did  you  bring  Ned  Marshall  with  you  for?” 

The  question  angered  Fred. 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  saloon  keeper  was  extremely  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  more  refined  nature. 

“  Look  here,  Dan  Kerry,”  he  said,  “  1  go  with  whom  I  please.  It 
is  no  concern  of  yours.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?” 

Kerry  gave  a  sinister  smile,  and  said: 

“  Or  course  you  can  go  with  whom  you  please.  I  like  Ned  well 
enough,  but  his  presence  here  now  forces  us  to  seek  a  private  room. 
I  have  an  idea  of  tearing  out  this  partition  here  and  fitting  up  a 
saloon  that’ll  lay  over  anything  of  the  kind  in  Daleboro’.  But  I  have 
not  got  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  You  can  let  me  have  it  and 
the  profits  of  the  business  wiil  soon  enable  me  to  pay  it  back.” 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  without  altering  a  wcrd. 

He  wanted  to  wait  till  he  got  through  before  speaking. 

“  It  will  cost  only  a  thousand  dollars  to  fit  up  and  furnish  what  I 
want,  aud  then  you  can  get  your  money  back  in  six  months.” 

The  sum  astounded  Fred. 

“  A  thousand  dollars!”  he  exclaimed.  “  Why,  I  haven’t  a  hundred 
dollars  of  my  own  in  the  world.” 

“  Oli,  you  can  get  it  easily  enough  if  you  try,  and  you  must  get  it, 
Fred  Farrell.” 

“  Must  l  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Dan  Kerry?” 

“  I  mean  that  if  you  don’t  get  me  that  money  within  a  week,  you 
will  be  just  where  the  law  will  place  you,”  replied  Kerry,  at  once 
showing  his  hand. 

“  That  is  blackmail,  Dan  Kerry.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  You  are  not  so  big  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that. 
You  are  not  fool  enough  to  expect  me  to  carry  your  secret  free  of 
charge,  either.  If  it  is  worth  a  thousand  to  you,  why,  come  down 
with  the  money.  If  it  is  not  i  know  where  I  can  get  two  thousand  for 
it.” 

Fred  turned  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  , 

He  saw  that  lie  was  in  the  power  of  a  fiend  who  was  determined  to 
bleed  him  at  his  leisure. 

“  You  will  give  me  time  to  get  it,  will  you  not?”  he  asked,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

“  Yes,  two  weeks  will  do,”  replied  Kerry,  “  but  the  money  must 
come  then  without  fail,  understand?” 

“  Yes,”  and  Fred  turned  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Kerry. 

He  found  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  barroom,  and  Ned  standing 
quietly  at  a  window  looking  out  upon  the  silvery  bosom  of  the  Hudson. 

“  What’ll  you  have  to  drink,  fellows?”  Kerry  asked,  going  behind 
the  bar. 

“  Sherry,”  said  both  at  once. 

Dan  placed  a  bottle  of  sherry  on  the  counter,  and  both  took  small 
drinks,  after  which  they  left  together. 

“  Well,  what  did  he  want?”  Ned  asked,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  place. 

“  You  didn’t  hear  anything?” 

“  Not  a  word.  That  boy  came  in,  and  of  course  I  couldn’t  listen 
while  he  was  looking  on.” 

“  Well,  he  only  wants  a  thousand  dollars  to  fit  up  a  fine  saloon 
with,”  remarked  Fred. 

“  The  dence!”  gaBped  Ned. 

“  That’s  all.  He  has  kindly  given  me  two  weeks  in  which  to  get 
it.” 

“  Well— well!  That’s  the  squarest  case  of  blackmail  I  ever  heard 
of.” 

“  Just  what  I  told  him,  but  he  said  I  couldn’t  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
expect  him  to  carry  my  secret  for  nothing— that  he  knew  where  he 
could  get  two  thousand  for  it.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“  Well,  I’d  Just  see  him  dead  and  buried  before  I’d  pay  another 
cent!”  said  Ned,  witli  an  emphatic  gesture. 

“  But  he’ll  tell  the  ’squire,  and  turn  the  tables  on  me,”  replied  Fred, 
“  aud  I’ve  no  desire  to  live  at  Bing  Sing  you  know.” 

“  But  I  don’t  believe  you  would  have  to  go  to  Sing  Sing  for  putting 
whisky  in  another  man’s  lemonade,”  persisted  Ned. 

“  Well,  even  if  I  did  not,  I  would  be  disgraced,  the  ’squire  vindicat¬ 
ed  and  made  stronger  than  ever.  Oh,  it’s  a  terrible  situation  to  be 
in,  Ned  Marshall!” 
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“  Of  course  it  is,  and  you  want  to  get  out  of  it  just  as  soon  as  you 
can.” 

“  But  how  can  I  get  out  of  it?  That’s  the  question.  1  haven't  got 
as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  that  I  can  lay  my  hand  on,  and  can't 
get  any  except  from  my  parents.  Of  course  they  wouldn’t  let  me 
have  a  thousand  dollars  without  knowing  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it.” 

“  No,  certainly  not.  We  must  devise  some  plan  to  get  a  grip  on 
him,  and  thus  square  matters,” 

“  Yes;  hut  how  can  we  do  that?” 

“  Don’t  kuovT.  Let’s  go  to  The  Shades  and  have  some  wine. 
That  sherry  makes  me  sick.” 

To  The  Shades  they  went,  and  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  in  a  private 
room,  they  discussed  the  situation,  and  proposed  many  plans  to  en¬ 
trap  Kerry,  and  thus  get  him  in  their  power. 

The  more  they  talked  the  more  they  drank.  Night  came  on  and 
still  they  called  for  more  wine.  Such  tarrying  could  have  but  one 
result,  and  that  result  came  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  drunk. 

The  proprietor  of  The  Shades,  however,  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
with  such  customers  as  they  were.  He  had  them  shown  up-stairs  to 
a  bedroom  in  which  there  were  two  beds. 

“  There  are  your  beds,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  take  your  choice  and 
roll  in,”  and  then  he  left  them  alone  together. 

Kicking  off  their  boots,  throwing  off  their  coats  and  hats,  they  stood 
up  and  glared  around.  The  room  seemed  to  be  turning  around,  and 
the  beds  appeared  to  be  dancing  like  young  colts. 

Fred  started  toward  one  bed  and  missed  it.  The  bed  seemed  to 
have  run  away  from  him. 

“Ned,”  he  said,  “  whazzer  matter — hie — wiz’er  bed,  eh  ?” 

“Whoa,  darn  yerl”  said  Ned,  trying  to  catcli  his  bed. 

“  Wait — hie— till  ’er  come’sh  ’roun’  agin,”  said  Fred,  “  an’  jump 
in.” 

They  made  a  rush  for  the  same,  instead  of  each  taking  his  own  bed, 
and  rolled  in. 

“Halloo!  ’Nother  fellow  in — hie — my  bed!”  cried  Ned. 

“  One  in  mine— hie— too!”  cried  Fred,  in  apparent  astonishment. 

“I’m  goin’— hie — to  kick  ’im  out!” 

“So’m  I,”  responded  the  other,  and  then  they  fell  to  kicking  each 
other  with  all  the  vigor  they  possessed. 

Ned  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  finally  kicked  Fred  out  on  the 
floor. 

“Fred!”  he  called. 

“  What  ’er  want?”  growled  Fred,  from  the  floor. 

“I  kicked  ’er  feller  out — hie — my  bed!” 

“ Fellow  kicked — hie — me  out ’er  mine,”  returned  Fred,  trying  to 
get  up  again.  “  Won’t  sleep  wiz  ’im  nohow.” 

By  good  luck  he  crawled  into  the  other  bed,  and  was  soon  soundly 
sleeping. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  they  awoke  the  next  morning. 
Both  had  heads  on  them  which  only  old  topers  know  how  to  appreciate. 

“My  head  is  all  swelled  up,  Ned,”  remarked  Fred,  with  a  woe¬ 
begone  look  on  his  face. 

“So  is  my  own,”  replied  Ned.  “  I  am  going  to  have  an  eye-opener 
and  go  to  the  barber’s.  That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.” 

“  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  swear  oft’  and  stop  this  drink¬ 
ing.  Every  time  I  drink  too  much  I  awake  with  a  head  on  me  as  big 
as  a  house.” 

“  Oh,  you’ll  soon  get  used  to  that.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  get  used  to  it.  I’m  sick  of  it  now.” 

“  Well,  sign  the  pledge  and  see  how  quick  the  boys  will  cut  you.” 

Fred  remained  silent.  He  was  doing  some  hard  thinking. 

When  both  were  dressed  they  went  down  to  the  bar  and  took  a 
drink,  which  relieved  the  sensation  of  swelling  about  their  heads. 
Then  the  barbers  shaved  them,  bathed  their  heads,  and  gave  them  a 
good  rubbing  and  brushing.  Of  course  they  felt  decidedly  better  after 
that,  and  took  a  stroll  over  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Farrell  became  very  uneasy  about  the  continued  absence  of 
Fred  from  home,  and  worried  her  husband  about  it. 

John  Farrell  also  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  inquire  into  Fred’s 
associations  about  Daleboro’.  He  knew  that  Ned  Marshall  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  a  moderate  drinker.  But  Ned  came  of  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  town,  and  was,  therefore,  unexceptionable  in  a 
social  point  of  view.  What  was  he  to  do?  The  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  more  he  resolved  to  look  into  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  ROBBERY. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  day  when  Fred  Farrell  returned  to  the  Dale¬ 
boro’  Inn. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  cried  his  mother;  “where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?” 

“I  spent  the  night  with  Ned  Marshall,”  he  replied. 

“  You  should  have  sent  word  home,  and  thus  relieved  our  fears. 
I  have  suffered  more  than  I  can  tell,  my  son.” 

“  Why,  mother!”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself.  You  should  not  be  troubled  about  me  that  way.” 

“Alas!  my  boy,  lam  more  troubled  about  you  than  all  the  other 
children  put  together,”  sighed  the  mother,  as  she  looked  into  his  face 
and  saw  traces  of  last  night’s  debauch  plainly  written  there. 

“Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  do  so,  mother,”  he  said,  “as  you  give 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

“  It  is  you  who  give  me  all  the  trouble,  my  son,”  she  replied. 

“  How  so,  mother?” 

“  Fred,  you  have  been  drinking.  You  drank  too  much  last  night, 
which  is  why  you  did  not  come  home  to  sleep,”  and  then  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

Fred  was  astonished.  Had  someone  informed  on  him?  He  dared 
not  deny  the  charge,  for  fear  of  being  caught  lying;  so  he  turned 
away  and  went  into  the  tap-room,  where  his  father  was  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  customers. 

The  experienced  eye  of  the  old  publican  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
been  drinking  heavily  the  night  before. 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked  uneasy. 

When  the  customers  were  gone  he  asked  Fred: 

“  Where  were  you  last  night?” 

“  With  Ned  Marshall,”  he  replied. 

“But  where  ?'y 

“  Oh,  we  went  to  several  places.” 

“  Name  some  of  them,  please.” 

“  We  went  to  Hyde’s  oyster  saloon,  then  to  the  billiard  hall,  and 
two  or  three  other  places.” 

“  Those  two  or  three  other  places  are  just  what  I  want  to  find  out,” 
said  John  Farrell.  “  You  went  to  The  Shades,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  to  the  Blue  lien!” 

“  No,  sir.  We  passed  there  yesterday,  but  not  at  night.” 

“  What  other  saloon.” 

“  No  other.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  j'on,  father?” 

“  Yrou’ve  been  drinking  too  much,  my  boy.” 

“  Perhaps  I  have,  but  I  don’t  see  that  I  am  hurt  any.  Liquors  are 
made  to  drink— you  sell  them  every  day.  You  shouldn’t  talk  against 
your  business,  father,  or  you’ll  drive  business  away.” 

John  Farrell  was  utterly  floored  by  the  cutting  answers. 

He  was  trying  to  frame  his  reply  when  Joe  Breslin  came  in. 

“  Halloo,  Fred!”  greeted  Joe,  with  cordial  familiarity.  “  Won’t 
you  take  something?” 

“  No,  thank  you;  I’m  not  drinking  anythiug  now.” 

“  You  ain’t,  eh?”  sneered  Breslin.  “  When  did  you  swear  off?” 

“  Joe  Breslin,  you  cau’t  get  anything  to  drink  here,” said  John  Far¬ 
rell  to  his  old  time  customer. 

“  Not  when  your  son  doesn’t  drink  with  me?” 

“  My  son  doesn’t  drink,  you  see,”  replied  the  old  publican. 

“  Oh,  of  course  not  when  his  temperance  daddy  is  around,” 
sneered  Joe.  “  Bat  at  the  Blue  Hen,  The  Shades,  and  other  places 
ho  holds  his  own  like  a  little  man— don’t  you,  Fred?” 

Fred  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  made  no  reply. 

“  Oh,  all  right— all  right!”  said  Joe.  “  Take  a  man’s  money, 
and  then  go  back  on  him— kick  him  out!  He  has  no  friends  when 
his  money  is  gone.  But  I  can  pay  my  way  yet,  John  Farrell. 
Give  me  some  of  your  best  liquor.” 

“  No,  sir!  I’ve  told  you  repeatedly,  Joe  Breslin,  that  you  can’t 
get  any  more  liquor  in  my  house.  I  don’t  want  you  to  come  here 
any  more,  and  what’s  more - ” 

“  Oh,  but  I  will  come  here  very  often,  John  Farrell— till  I  am 
dead,  and  then  Joe  Breslin’s  ghost  will  have  some  lively  times  in 
the  old  Daleboro’  Inn.  Ha,  ha.  ha!  Why  shouldn’t  I?  Haven’t  I 
spent  a  fortune  here?  Hasn’t  all  my  monev  gone  into  your  till, 
and - ” 
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“  See  here,  Joe  Bresliu!”  cried  Fred,  angered  to  hear  the  man 
addressing  his  father  as  he  was;  “  get  out  or  I’ll  kick  you  out!” 

Joe  was  game. 

He  went  up  to  where  Fred  was  standing  and  said: 

“  Pm  ouly  a  poor  drunkard,  but  have  never  been  kicked  out  of 
any  place  yet.  1  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  drinking 
too  much.  Kick  me  out!” 

Fred  seized  and  tried  to  run  him  forcibly  toward  the  door.  But 
Breslin  had  much  of  his  manhood  about  him  yet,  and  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  Fred  found  himself  all  in  a  heap. 

Breslin  then  very  quietly  walked  out  of  the  place,  leaving  John 
Farrell  to  pick  up  his  son. 

Fred  was  dazed  by  the  blow  he  had  received,  and  was  some  time 
gettiug  his  wits  about  him  again. 

“  Where  is  he?”  he  cried,  on  looking  around  for  him.  “  Let  me 
get  at  him  again!” 

“  No,  my  boy,  you’ve  had  enough.  You  are  no  match  for  Jne 
Breslin.  You  had  better  let  him  alone.  Joe  is  not  what  he  once 

was.” 

“  But  he  knocked  me  down,”  cried  Fred,  and  that  is  something 
I  won't  take  from  any  man!” 

“  But  you  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  had  the  right  to  strike.  Let 
him  alone.  Don’t  fight  with  a  drunkard.” 

John  Farrell  succeeded  in  calming  him  down,  and  Fred  went  to 
his  room  to  wash  his  face. 

“Confound  the  rascal!”  he  said;  “he  lias  given  me  a  black  eye. 
I’ll  have  to  go  down  to  New  York  again  and  have  it  painted.” 

When  he  came  down  from  his  room  he  sought  his  father,  and 
told  him  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  city  to  have  it  painted.  It 
was  fast  coloring. 

“  Then  take  the  next  train,  and  have  it  attended  to  before  any¬ 
body  in  Daleboro’  finds  it  out,”  said  the  old  man.  “  You’d  better 
suggest  to  the  artist  that  be  can  do  a  good  business  here  in  Dale¬ 
boro’.” 

Fred  took  the  hint,  and  started  for  the  depot  to  take  the  next 
down  train  for  the  city. 

The  artist  soon  painted  him  up  all  right,  pocketed  his  fee,  and 
sent  him  on  his  way  looking  as  natural  as  life. 

Fred  took  the  next  train  back  to  Daleboro’,  reaching  there  about 
sunset.  The  first  man  he  met  was  Ned  Marshall. 

“  Have  you  been  to  the  city?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  I’ve  been  down  to  see  the  artist  again.” 

“  The  deuce!  Who  hit  you?” 

“  Joe  Breslin.” 

“  By  George,  Joe  can  hit  hard.  How  did  it  happen?” 

Fred  related  the  circumstances  as  have  been  seen  by  the  reader. 

“~Do  yoa  know  that  Dan  Kerry  has  been  looking  for  you  all 
over  town?”  Ned  asked. 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  he  has,”  continued  Ned.  “  I  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  me 
what  lie  wanted,  but  he  was  too  sharp  for  that.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  him.  He’ll  run  me  wild  yet,  I 

fear.” 

“  You  had  better  leave  Daleboro’  till  the  thing  blows  over.” 

“  Oh,  that  wouldn't  do.  He  would  try  to  blackmail  my  mother, 
and  she  would  pay  out  her  last  dollar  to  save  me  from  exposure.” 

Fred  went  home  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn  and  went  to  his  room. 
He  wanted  to  think.  He  didn't  come  out  again  till  the  next  morn- 

i  -v 

ing. 

Dan  Kerry  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  railroad  crossing. 

“  I  want  to  see  you,  Fred  Farrell,”  he  said.  “  Come  with  me.” 

“  No,  sir.  Tell  me  what  you  want  right  here,”  replied  Fred. 

Kerry  looked  around,  as  if  afraid  somebody  would  overhear  him, 
and  hissed: 

“  Blast  you!  I  want  five  hundred  dollars  to-night,  and  must 
have  it.” 

“  1  have  not  got  it,  Dan  Kerry.” 

“  You  can  get  it.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  Blast  you,  I  eay  you  can!”  and  he  looked  ngly  and  dangerous  at 
his  victim.  “  You  had  better  bring  it  to  me  to-night  or  good-by 
to  voo,  young  man,”  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  back  to  the 
sign  of  the  Blae  Hen. 

“  Oh,  for  the  power  to  crash  the  viper!”  moaned  Fred,  as  he  turned 


away  with  a  white  face,  “  I  can  get  the  money,  but  I  would  rather 
die  than  lo  take  it.” 

All  day  long  he  walked  about  like  one  with  a  troubled  conscience. 
He  could  not  remain  quiet  in  any  place  or  position. 

At  last  lie  returned  home,  and  laid  down  to  think.  Once  he  thought 
of  jumping  into  the  river  and  drowning  himself  to  get  out  of  his 
trouble. 

He  heard  his  mother  go  out. 

“  All,  I’ll  take  the  money  and  get  rid  of  the  rascal!”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “  She  will  not  miss  it  probably  for  several  months.” 

Creeping  to  his  mother’s  room,  lie  unlocked  the  bureau  drawer, 
and  got  the  key  to  her  trunk.  There  lie  took  five  hundred  dollars 
from  her  money,  closed  and  locked  the  trunk,  replaced  the  key  in  the 
drawer,  and  went  back  to  his  room  to  wrestle  with  his  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  DEATH  SONG. 

Fred  Farrell,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  committed  a 
theft,  and  the  fact  caused  him  a  degree  of  suffering  no  pen  could  de¬ 
scribe.  He  laid  down  on  his  bed,  and  tried  to  excuse  his  conduct  on 
the  ground  that  necessity  had  forced  him  to  do  it.- 

“  I  will  confess  it  to  mother  some  day,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and 
return  the  money.  She  would  give  it  to  me  cheerfully  if  I  were  to 
tell  her  what  I  want  it  for,  as  I  know  she  would  not  have  me  exposed 
for  ten  times  that  amount.” 

How  bitterly  he  afterward  repeated  that  lie  did  not  take  his  par¬ 
ents  into  his  confidence  and  tell  them  all!  ‘ 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  thing?,  «nd  how  prone  we 
are  to  go  the  wrong  way!  Had  our  hero  taken  the  right  step  when 
he  felt  the  coils  tightening  around  him,  he  would  have  been  saved 
years  of  misery  and  suffering. 

The  more  he  thought  over  the  crime  he  had  committed,  the  more 
his  conscience  upbraided  him,  until  at  last  he  arose  and  went  out  on 
the  street.  Meeting  Marshall,  he  went  with  him  to  Tiie  Shades 
again,  and  there  they  had  a  bottle  of  wine  between  them.  This  made 
him  feel  better  in  his  mind,  and  he  laughed  and  chatted  as  gayiy  as 
ever. 

Leaving  Ned,  he  wandered  off  toward  the  Blue  Hen  saloon,  where  he 
followed  Dan  Kerry  into  a  back  room. 

“  Have  you  got  the  money  ?”  Kerry  asked,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred,  “  write  me  a  receipt,  and  you  can  have  it.” 

“  Not  mnch,”  said  Kerry.  “  I  ain’t  writing  any  receipts  this  year.” 

“  Well,  I’m  not  paying  out  any  money  without  taking  receipts 
Dan  Kerry,”  replied  Fred,  very  firmly. 

“  Oli,  well,  that’s  all  right.  You  can  go.  I  know  my  game,”  and 
Kerry  started  to  leave  the  room. 

“  See  here,  Kerry,”  called  Fred,  weakening,  “  here’s  the  money. 
This  is  the  end  of  ,your  demands,  is  it  not?” 

“  No.  I  want  the  other  five  huudred  within  two  weeks,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  rascal,  as  he  took  the  money. 

“  Will  that  be  all?” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  making  any  promises,  either,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

“Dan  Kerry,  if  you  drive  me  to  desperation,  I’ll  blow  out  your 
brains  and  kill  myself!”  hissed  Fred,  glaring  fiercely  at  the  wretch. 

“  Oh,  you  may  kill  yourself,  but  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  play  the 
game  on  me,”  remarked  Kerry,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Fred  left  the  saloon  in  a  frame  of  mind  bordering  on  desperation. 

He  was  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  villain  who  would  bleed 
him  as  long  as  there  was  any  financial  blood  in  him. 

“  The  villain!”  he  hissed,  as  he  started  oft’  up  the  street.  “  I  will 
have  to  kill  him,  and  be  hanged  for  it.  I  know  he  will  drive  me  to 
it.  I  can’t  stand  it.  It  will  kill  me.” 

He  took  several  drinks  of  liquor  and  then  went  back  home. 

He  went  boldly  into  the  tap-room  where  his  father  was,  more  than 
half  drnnk,  and  asked  for  some  whisky. 

John  Farrell  looked  at  him  in  profound  astonishment. 

“  Fred  Farrell!”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  have  been  drinking!  You  are 
drunk!  Go  to  your  room.  You  can’t  have  any  more  liquor!” 

“  Don’t  you  keep  liquor  for  sale?”  Fred  asked,  “  and  don’t  you 
drink  it  yourself?” 

“  Yes,  but  not  to  sell  to  my  son,”  replied  the  father,  “  and  wheu  I 
|  do  drink  I  never  get  drunk.” 
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“  Why,  you  drink  twice  as  much  as  I  do,”  exclaimeu  Fred,  grow- 

ii)ir  excited.  ..  „  ,  . 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  more  from  you!  replied  Job 

rell,  very  sternly.  .  , 

•*  Then  I  won’t  patronize  your  house,”  retorted  Fred,  turning  an 


walking  out  of  the  inn. 

John  Farrell  was  sorely  perplexed. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do. 


“  ‘Oh  my  golden  silppers  am  laid  away, 

Kase  I  don’t  spect  to  wear  dem  till  my  wedding-day, 

And  my  long-tailed  coat,  dat  I  love  so  well, 

I  will  wear  up  in  de  chariot  in  de  moin. 

Just  as  he  finished  the  last  line  he  was  observed  to  clutch  his  breast 
with  both  hands,  turn  deathly  pale,  stagger  forward  a  few  feet,  and 

fall  heavily  to  the  floor.  -  j 

Ned  ran  forward  and  tried  to  raise  him  up.  He  was  as  limp  as  a 


Just  then  Ned  Marshall  came  in  and  asked  for  Fred. 

“  Ned  Marshall!”  exclaimed  John  Farrell,  “  if  you  are  a  friend  of 
mine  you  will  go  and  stop  that  boy  from  drinking  any  more  to  day. 
He  is  half  drunk  now  and  in  another  hour  will  be  in  the  gutters  if 
somebody  doesn’t  stop  him.” 

“  Is  that  so?  Of  course  I’ll  9top  him.  Which  way  did  he  go?” 

“  Up  the  street.  He  left  only  a  few  minutes  since.” 

Ned  went  quickly  in  search  of  him,  aud  found  him  in  a  saloon. 

“  Hulloo,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed,  “  piling  it  on,  eh?” 

“  Yes,  tilling  up,”  was  the  reply.  “  Toss  in  something  yourself.” 

“  No.  I’ll  take  a  cigar.  Come,  I’ve  been  looking  for  you.” 

“  What  you  want?” 

“  Busiuess,”  replied  Ned. 

Fred  knew  that  Marshall  understood  the  situation,  and  therefore 
turned  and  followed  him  out  without  any  further  question. 

Out  on  the  street  Ned  proposed  that  they  take  a  buggy  ride,  and 
Fred  agreed  very  readily,  for  he  was  just  full  enough  to  agree  to  any¬ 
thing  at  that  time.  Ned  went  home  and  got  his  team  out,  and  Fred 
seated  himself  beside  him. 

They  rode  out  several  miles,  and  remained  so  long  that  Fred  was 
completely  sobered  long  before  they  returned. 

John  Farrell  pressed  Ned’s  hand  in  gratefuL  acknowledgment  of 
his  conduct  when  Fred  alighted  at  the  Daleboro’  Inn. 

“  I  say,  John  Farrell,”  whispered  Ned,  “  keep  him  at  home  for  a 
few  days  by  some  excuse  or  other— give  a  sociable  to-morrow  night, 
anything  to  keep  his  mind  pleasantly  engaged,  and  he’ll  be  all  right.” 

“  Good!  I’ll  do  it.  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  have  put  up  your 
team  anti  we’ll  arrange  it.” 

John  Farrell  went  in  to  see  and  post  his  wife,  aud  Ned  hastened  to 
put  up  his  team  and  return  to  Daleboro’  Inn. 

On  entering  he  found  Fred  in  his  room  in  the  deepest  dejection. 

“  I  say,  old  boy!”  he  exclaimed,  “  I’ve  asked  the  old  man  to  let  U3 
have  a  sociable  here  to-morrow  night,  and  he  has^consented,  provided 
you  are  in  for  it.  I  bet  him  ycu  would  say  4  amen.’  Now  what  do 
you  say  to  it?” 

“  Amen!”  replied  Fred. 

“  I’ve  won!”  cried  Ned.  “  Get  up  and  help  me  write  the  invita¬ 
tions.  We  roust  make  it  a  jolly  success  aud  beat  the  ’squire’s  recep¬ 
tion  clean  out  of  sight.” 

Fred  was  lively  enough  after  that.  He  got  up  and  went  to  work  to 
assist  Ned  in  writing  invitations  to  the  young  men  and  ladies  of  Dale, 
boro’. 

The  result  was  a  crowded  house.  All  the  best  families  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  tap-room  was  closed  and  nothing  stronger  than  lemon¬ 
ade  was  to  be  had,  of  which  John  Farrell  himself  tasted  every  few 
minutes,  to  see  that  nobody  tampered  with  it. 

Among  the  guests  was  Douglass,  the  young  man  who  gave  Fred 
the  black  eye  on  the  night  John  Farrell  knocked  the  glass  from  Fred's 
hand  and  told  him  not  to  drink. 

Douglass  was  a  tine  singer  and  one  very  much  liked,  but  he  was 
addicted  to  so  many  drinks  a  day,  which  he  would  have  at  any  cost. 

The  Blue  Hen  saloon  kept  by  Dan  Kerry,  was  the  nearest  sa¬ 
loon  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn.  To  that  Douglass  paid  several  visits  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  and  drank  copiously.  Several  others  went  with  him, 
but  Ned  Marshall  and  Fred  kept  in  the  house  acting  as  hosts  to  the 
assemblage. 

DouglaBS  soon  showed  the  effects  of  Kerry’s  vile  liquors,  and  the 
young  ladies  began  to  shun  him. 

To  keep  him  from  going  out  again,  Ned  suggested  to  a  young  lady 
to  play  the  piano,  and  keep  him  busy  singing.  She  agreed  to  do  so, 
and  Douglass  was  invited  to  sing. 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  will,”  he  replied,  clearing  his  throat.  “  I’ll 
sing: 

“  *  Oh,  dem  Golden  Slippers.’  ” 

The  young  lady  proceeded  to  play  the  prelude. 

Then  he  commenced  to  sing: 


wet  rag.  * 

“  My  God!”  gasped  Ned.  “  He  is  dead!  * 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  SIN  PLOTS  AND  COUNTER-PLOTS. 

The  ringing  words  of  Ned  Marshall  announcing  that  Douglass  was 
dead  caused  a  consternation  to  seize  upon  everyone  present.  The 
young  ladies  screamed  and  fled  to  other  rooms,  while  the  young  men 
and  a  few  elderly  ladies  crowded  arouud  Marshall  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead. 

“  My  God!”  cried  John  Farrell,  rushing  forward  and  gazing  into 
Douglass’  face.  “  Is  he  dead,  Ned  Marshall?” 

•‘I  think  he  is,  sir,”  replied  Ned.  “  He  has  no  heart  beat." 

“  Send  for  a  doctor!”  cried  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  a  half  dozen  young 
men  hurried  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  physicians. 

The  dead  man  was  taken  up  and  laid  on  a  lounge.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  two  physicians  came.  They  both  looked  at  him,  felt  of  his 
pulse,  examined  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  and  shook  their  heads. 

“  Wiiat’s  the  matter  with  him,  doctor?”  Mrs.  Farrell  asked. 

“  He’s  dead,  ma’am— quite  dead,”  said  one  of  the  doctors. 

“  The  deadest  man  I  ever  saw,”  remarked  the  other  medical  man. 

This  caused  a  gloom  to  settle  upon  everyone  in  the  house,  and 
the  young  people  prepared  to  go  to  their  several  homes.  The  Doug¬ 
lass  family  were  sent  for,  and  the  doctors  looked  after  the  removal 
of  the  body. 

“  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  doctor?”  John  Farrell  asked  of 
one  of  the  family  physicians. 

“I  don’t  know;  a  post  mortem  may  explain  the  cause.  He  has 
been  drinking  some  strong  liquors,  probably,  which  may  have 
aflected  his  heart.” 

“  Not  a  drop  has  gone  out  from  the  Daleboro’  Inn  to-night,”  said 
Farrell. 

“  He  went  over  to  the  Blue  Hen  several  times,”  remarked  one  of 
the  young  men. 

“  That  wa3  enough  to  kill  any  man,”  said  John  Farrell,  with  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis,  for  he  hated  Dan  Kerry  with  a  savage  inten¬ 
sity. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  body  was  removed,  and  then  the  Far¬ 
rell  family  was  left  to  themselves.  There  was  little  sleep  for  them, 
as  the  sadden  coming  of  death  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  party  of  young 
people  was  something  awful  to  contemplate. 

On  the  next  morning  many  of  the  old  friends  of  the  family  came  to 
the  Daleboro’  Inn  to  get  the  particulars  of  Douglass’  death.  The 
entire  village  was  thrown  into  consternation,  and  the  blame  was 
thrown  upon  Dan  Kerry's  liquor. 

Rumors  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  the  report  that  the  doctors  had 
said  that  Kerry’s  liquor  had  killed  him  went  the  rounds.  Not  a  man 

daied  go  to  Kerry  a  saloon  the  next  day.  They  avoided  it  as  a  peat- 
house. 

Ken  v  was  dumfounded.  He  suddenly  saw  his  place  shunned  and  “ 
his  business  ruined. 


- ,  imoocu,  uuu  men  me  iunerai  came.  All  u 

village  turned  out  to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  to  the  dead  young  mai 
There  was  but  one  opinion  about  the  cauee  of  his  death,  and  till 
was  that  Kerry’s  liquor  had  killed  young  Douglass. 

After  the  funeral  the  doctors  called  at  Kerry’s  saloon  and  g< 
samples  of  lus  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  them. 

Kerry0  maH  ^  kUled  by  anythioS  he  drank  in  my  house,”  sa; 

“  1  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  one  of  the  physicians.  “I  thin 
many  meu  are  killed  by  good  liquors.” 

eatinoMrm*  re,,lletl  Dun-  “  Some  men  kill  themselves  l’ 

e,3t"ak  °r  minco  P*  But  that  is  not  the  fan 

w  A  'nau  kil19  bj  drinking  too  mud 

" 110  13  10  blame,  me  liquor  or  kimselir  f 
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“Oh,  1  don’t  charge  you  with  killing  anybody,  Mr.  Kerry,”  re¬ 
plied  the  physician,  ai  he  left  the  Blue  Hen  with  the  samples  of  his 
liquors. 

Tne  nevvs  spread  all  over  the  town  that  samples  of  Kerry’s  liquors 
uad  been  sent  to  New  Tork  for  analysis,  and  thereby7  grew  more  ex¬ 
travagant  reports  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Blue  Hen  saloon. 

Kerry  grew  perfectly7  desperate  in  his  loneliness,  as  everybody 
shuuned  him  aud  his  saloon. 

Whether  or  not  it  wasitrue  that  his  liquor  killed  poor  young  Doug¬ 
lass,  people  knew  that  Douglass  had  fallen  dead  after  drinking  some 

of -it. 

Such  being  the  fact,  however,  they  did  not  care  to  drink  any  of  the 
liquor  themselves. 

One  day  he  sent  for  Fred  Farrell.  Fred  sent  word  that  he  was 
busy  and  could  not  come;  that  he  knew  what  he  wanted  aud  would 
get  it  for  him  at  the  appointed  time  and  not  before. 

The  lad  went  back  and  told  Kerry  what  the  young  man  had  said. 

Kerry  was  furious. 

“  Go  and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  at  once!”  he  said  to  the  boy. 

When  the  boy  found  Fred  again  Ned  Marshall  was  with  him,  aud 
both  were  pretty  full  of  wine. 

Nevertheless  he  delivered  his  message,  and  Marshall  slapped  him 
and  sent  him  away  crying. 

“  I  will  see  the  young  gentleman  myself,”  Kerry  hissed,  putting  on 
his  coat  and  starling  light  out. 

He  traced  them  to  The  Shades,  where  he  found  Fred  too  drunk  to 
talk  business,  but  lie  was  determined  to  take 'charge  of  him,  sober 
him  up,  and  then  force  all  the  money  he  could  out  of  him. 

“  Here,  Fred  Farrell!”  he  said,  taking  him  forcibly  by  the  arm,  “  I’ve 
been  looking  for  you!  Come  with  me!” 

“  Oh,  no  you  don’t!”  said  Ned  Marshall,  very  emphatically.  “  You 
don’t  take  a  friend  away  from  me  that  way.” 

“  I  guess  I  know  my  business,  Ned  Marshall,”  replied  Kerry. 

“  I  know  it,  too,  you  blackmailing  son  of  a  gin  mill!”  hissed  Ned. 
“  Hands  off,  or  I’ll  smash  in  your  dormitory  for  you!”  and  as  Ned  was 
an  ugly  customer,  Kerry  released  Ins  hold  on  Fred  and  stood  on  the 
defensive. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Ned  Marshall!”  demanded  Kerry. 

“  I  mean  that  you  can’t  come  and  take  a  friend  away  from  me  in 
that  style.  Oh,  no,  not  if  I  know  myself.” 

“  But  I  want  to  see  him  on  business,”  protested  Kerr}7. 

“  He  ain’t  attending  to  business  to-day.  We  are  taking  a  day  off 
and  don’t  you  interfere.” 

Turning  to  Fred,  Kerry  said: 

“  I  want  to  see  you,  Fred  Farrell.” 

“Eh?"  answered  Fred,  loo  drunk  to  know  anything  but  his 
name.” 

“  I  want  to  see  you  on  business,”  repeated  Kerry.  “  Come  down 
the  street  with  me,”  and  he  took  him  by  the  arm  again. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  Fred  by  the  arm  than  Ned*sprang  forward 
and  dealt  him  a  powerful  blow  between  the  eyes  and  sent  him  stag¬ 
gering  half  way  across  the  room. 

“  Bands  off,  I  say!”  he  cried,  “  or  I’ll  give  you  all  the  business  you 
waot.” 

Kerry  was  not  lacking  in  bull-dog  courage.  He  recovered  himself, 
and  seizing  a  chair,  rushed  at  Ned  as  though  he  would  annihilate 
him.  Ned  seized  another  chair  and  met  him  half  way.  The  chairs 
crashed  together  and  were  utterly  demolished. 

Kerry  drew  a  knife.  Ned  retained  a  ct air-round,  and  floored  him 
by  a  timely  blow  on  the  head. 

The  proprietor  and  several  waiters  interfered,  and  forced  Kerry  to 
leave  tLe  place. 

“  That’s  the  way  to  do  it!”  cried  Ned  Marshall,  flourishing  the 
chair-round  above  his  head.  “  Give  us  some  more  wine.  Whoop!” 

He  and  Fred  drank  more  of  the  wine,  and  became  too  drunk  to 
go  any  further.  As  usual,  the  landlord  had  them  carried  up-stairs 
Vj  a  room  and  put  to  bed. 

Kerry  went  back  to  his  den,  vowing  dire  vengeance  on  the  head 
of  Ned  Marshall. 

“  Blast  him!”  he  hissed.  “  I’ll  get  even  with  him  for  this.  He  has 
come  be  ween  me  and  my  game,  and  nearly  split  my  head  with,  that 
cnair  round.  Oh,  I’ll  show  him  what  it  is  to  cross  Dan  Kerry's  path 
in  that  wayl” 

He  bathed  his  wound,  washed  the  blood  out  of  his  hair,  and  thee  | 


gave  himself  up  to  meditation  on  the  subject  of  veugeance  on  Ned 
Marshall. 

Iu  the  meantime  Fred  continued  to  sleep  until  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  when  lie  awoke  to  find  himself  in  The  Shades  hotel  with  Ned. 

He  had  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  and  not  until  Ned  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  the  fight 
with  Dan  Kerry  could  ho  remember  anything  at  all  about  it. 

“Hanged  if  my  only  chance  isn’t  in  keeping  drunk!”  exclaimed 
Fred,  as  lie  saw  how  he  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  rascal. 

“I’ll  tell  you  something  better  than  that,  Fred,”  said  Ned. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  We’ll  go  and  say  that  be  put  that  liquor  in  the  ’squire’s  lem¬ 
onade  and  have  him  arrested  for  it.” 

Fred  gazed  at  Ned  Marshall  in  astonishment. 

“That  would  be  swearing  to  a  lie,  Ned  Marshall,”  he  said. 

“So  it  would;  but  isn’t  he  trying  to  blackmail  you  out  of  all  the 
money  you  can  raise?  He  has  already  stuck  you  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  He  will  strike  you  for  more  every  chance  be  gets.” 

Fred  had  not  told  him  about  the  five  hundred  dollars  he  had  taken 
from  his  mother’s  trunk  to  give  to  the  wretch.  He  resolved  to  get 
clear  of  Kerry  at  once  and  forever. 

“  Ned,”  he  said,  “  he  has  gotten  six  hundred  dollars  out  of  me  thus 
far.” 

“  Six  hundred  dollars!”  exclaimed  Ned,  almost  leaping  out  of  his 
seat. 

“  Yes.  I  gave  him  five  hundred  the  other  day.  He  demands  live 
hundred  more.” 

“Great  Hambonee!”  gasped  Ned.  “  You  are  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  were,  Fred  Farrell!” 

“  I  am  thinking  I  am  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world,  Ned  Marshall,” 
replied  Fred,  “  but  you  see  I  didn’t  want  that  thing  to  get  out  on  me.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  said  Ned.  “So  you  see  there  is  but  one  way 
out  of  this  thing.  We’ll  swear  it  on  him.  People  will  believe  us  aud 
not  him.” 

“Yes — we’ll  doit.” 

“  We’ll  make  him  shell  out  that  &ve  hundred,  too.” 

“  Can  we  do  it?”  Fred  eagerly  asked. 

“  I  think  we  can.  Let’s  go  down  and  get  something  to  drink,  and 
then  we’ll  call  on  Dan  Kerry.” 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES. 

In  the  saloon  of  The  Shades  they  both  took  a  drink  to  relieve  their 
head  swelling,  and  then  went  out  for  some  breakfast,  which  they  got 
in  a  restaurant. 

“  Now  we  must  get  our  revolvers,  Fred,”  said  Ned,  “  and  go  down 
and  make  him  return  that  money.” 

“  Can  we  do  it?” 

“  I  think  we  can— two  together— and  then  we  will  have  him  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the  ’squire’s  leriionade.” 

“  All  right.  We’ll  try  it,  anyway,”  and  they  both  went  home  to  get 
their  revolvers. 

Fred  satisfied  his  parents  as  to  his  absence  from  home  the  night 
before,  went  up  to  his  room  aud  got  his  revolver  acd  went  out  to 
meet  Ned  again,  who  was  wailing  for  him  at  the  railroad  crossing. 

“  Now  come  on— lie  is  all  alone,  for  I  saw  his  hired  boy  going  down 
to  the  river  to  tisli,”  said  Ned,  leading  the  way  toward  the  Blue  Hen 
saloon. 

Dan  Kerry  was  astonished  at  seeing  them  enter  his  saloon. 

He  at  once  apprehended  danger  from  Marshall,  but  relied  on  his 
grip  on  Fred  to  keep  him  quiet. 

“  Dan  Kerry,”  said  Fred,  both  he  and  Ned  drawing  their  revolvers 
and  aiming  at  him,  “  you  have  blackmailed  me  out  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  You  will  either  give  back  that  money  or  die.  Ned  Marshall 
is  hero  to  swear  that  I  killed  you  in  self-defense.” 

Had  the  earth  opened  to  receive  him  Dan  Kerry  could  not  have  been 
more  astounded  than  lie  was. 

He  saw  how  Fred  Farrell  could  shoot  him  down  in  his  tracks  and 
never  be  molested,  as  Marshall  could  swear  him  clear.  It  was  death 
or  return  the  money. 

“  Yes— I— I’ll  give  you  your  money!”  he  faltered. 

“  Well,  out  with  every  dollar  of  it.” 

Kerry  took  ofl'  a  belt  in  which  he  carried  his  money,  and  counted 
out  six  hundred  dollars,  which  he  laid  ou  the  counter. 
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Fred  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

«4  That’s  all  right  now,”  lie  said.  “  Hereafter  you  had  better  let 
blackmailing  aloue.  It  don’t  pay,”  and  with  that  they  both  walked 
out  of  the  house  together. 

“  May  the  old  boy  ily  away  with  me  if  I  don’t  have  him  arrested 
before  night!”  hissed  Kerry,  perfectly  furious  with  rage. ^  “I’ll  go  to 
the  ’squire,  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  aud  swear  to  it.’ 

Fred  and  Ned  went  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  and  went  up-stairs  to  his 
room.  Mrs.  Farrell  was  out  shopping.  Excusing  himself  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Fred  hastened  to  replace  the  money  he  had  taken  from  his 

mother’s  truuk,  after  which  he  rejoined  Ned. 

44  £f0W  iet/8  go  and  get  out  a  warrant  for  Kerry’s  arrest,”  he  said. 

“  I  thiuk  the  best  plan  will  be  to  let  me  go  to  the  ’squire  and  tell 
him  about  it.  He  is  the  one  to  get  the  warrant.  He  hates  Kerry 
aud  will  readily  jump  at  a  chance  to  punish  him.” 

44  That’s  the  idea,”  exclaimed  Fred.  “  Go,  aud  I’ll  wait  lor  you  at 
the  post-office.” 

Ned  at  once  prepared  to  call  on  the  ’squire.  He  was  afraid  Kerry 
would  get  ahead  of  him  in  the  case. 

The  ’squire  was  astonished  at  receiving  a  visit  from  Ned.  He 
knew  Ned  had  said  many  things  against  him,  aud  that  he  had  no 
love  for  him. 

“’Squire,”  said  Ned,  as  the  old  man  eyed  him  wonderiugly,  “  I  have 
come  to  do  you  an  act  of  justice.” 

“  Indeed!  Are  you  the  man,  Mr.  Marshall?” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Ned,  very  stiffly,  “  but  I  have  known  all  along 
who  he  was.” 

“You  have!”  exclaimed  the  ’squire,  “  and  have  suffered  me  to  live 
under  this  cloud  of  suspicion  all  this  while?” 

“You  must  remember,  ’squire,  that  you  did  me  a  great  injury  by 
reporting  me  as  being  drunk  iu  New  York.” 

“  So  you  were.” 

“  True,  but  the  fact  that  you  came  back  and  reported  it  was  not 
calculated  to  make  either  me  or  my  friends  love  you.  I  thought  you 
should  have  said  nothing  about  it,  and,  if  you  felt  like  it,  reproved  me 
privately— uot  publicly.  That’s  how  I  felt  about  it.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Mr.  Marshall,”  said  the  ’squire. 

“  That’s  all  right  now,  'squire.  You  have  been  punished  enough. 
You  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future  how  you  hauale  men’s  names- 
The  man  who  put  that  whisky  in  your  lemonade  was  Dan  Kerry, 

“  What!”  gasped  the  ’squire;  “  is  that  true?” 

“Yes,  and  two  of  us  can  swear  to  it.” 

“I  know  how  he  has  often  breathed  threats  against  me  for  mention¬ 
ing  his  vile  den  in  one  of  my  lectures,  but  I  never  suspected  him.” 

“Well,  Fred  Farrell  and  myself  can  swear  to  it.  We  knew  of  it 
that  night,  but  you  see  we  didn’t  care,  as  you  had  treated  us  badly.” 

“You  can  swear  to  this,  Mr.  Marshall?” 

“Yes,  and  will.” 

“  Why  have  you  come  to  tell  me  this?” 

“Well,  Kerry  and  I  had  a  fight  last  evening  at  The  Shades,  and  he 
has  been  making  terrible  threats  against  me,  and  that’s  why  I  came.’’ 

“Oh,  I  understand,”  and  the  ’squire  nodded  bis  head. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  get  at  the  notorious  Kerry,  and  vindicate 
bis  own  character.  He  called  in  his  wife  and  told  her  the  story. 

Ned  then  went  with  the  ’squire  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  swore 
out  the  warrant,  and  a  constable  was  sent  to  arrest  Kerry,  while  Ned 
rejoined  Fred  at  the  post-office. 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  him!”  said  he,  on  rejoining  Fred. 

“  Did  the  ’squire  believe  it?” 

“  Believe  it!  Why  he  just  swallowed  it  whole.  The  truth  is,  nobody 
in  Daleboro’  would  believe  Dan  Kerry  under  oath  if  it  was  worth  five 
dollars  to  him  to  swear  to  a  lie.” 

“I  believe  you  there,”  replied  Fred.  “  Will  the  ’squire  have  him 
arrested?” 

“  Yes.  The  constable  has  gone  after  him  with  the  warrant  now.” 

“Good!  Then  we’ll  have  the  town  by  the  ears  inside  of  an  hour.” 

Dan  Kerry  was  iu  his  saloon,  making  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the 
’squire’s  and  give  Fred  Farrell  away,  when  the  constable  entered. 

“  Halloo,  constable!  how  are  you?”  cried  Kerry,  glad  to  see  a  cus¬ 
tomer  come  in;  “glad  to  see  you.  Don’t  come  iu  as  much  as  you 
need  to." 

“Been  too  busy,  you  know.  Business  brought  me  here  now,”  re¬ 
plied  the  constable.  “1  have  a  warraut  for  your  arrest.  You  are  mv 
prieouer,  Dan  Kerry!” 


—  . 

“  Warrant-arrest-prisoner!”  repeated  Kerry,  bis  eyes  almost  pop. 
pin-  out  of  his  head.  “  What  do  you  mean,  anyhow?” 

‘“l  have  a  warrant  for  you,  charging  you  with  putting  whisky  in 

’Squire  McGood’s  lemonade, 

“  Great  strychnine!”  yelled  Kerry,  leaping  clear  out  of  his  seat. 
“  Who  swore  that?” 

“  The  ’squire  himself,  backed  by  Ned  Marshall  and  Fred  Farrell,” 
replied  the  constable. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blasted  if  that  don’t  beat  the  world!”  gasped  tbs 

dumfounded  saloon-keeper. 

44  You’d  better  shut  up  the  house  and  come  along  with  me,”  said  the 
constable. 

“Why,  constable,  Fred  Farrell  is  the  man  who  put  that  liquor  in 
that  barrel!” 

“  Well,  you  must  prove  that  on  your  trial.  My  duty  is  to  arre3t 
and  bring  you  before  the  judge.  Come  along!” 

Of  course  he  couldn’t  help  himself.  He  had  to  go  with  him,  and 
did  so,  wondering  how  in  the  world  he  had  so  utterly  lost  his  grip  on 
the  barkeeper’s  son. 

On  being  brought  before  the  justice,  his  lawyer— for  he  sent  for  one 
immediately— argued  that  it  was  a  small  offense,  for  which  only 
a  moderate  fine  could  be  imposed.  The  court  imposed  a  fine  of  ten 
dollars.  Kerry  was  furious.  He  swore  that  he  sold  the  liquor  to 
Fred  Farrell,  who  put  it  in  the  ’squire’s  lemonade  himself.  But  the 
spectators  only  laughed  and  said  it  was  “  too  thin.”  He  went  out  of 
court  a  sadder  as  well  as  a  madder  man. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


john  farrell’s  temperance  speech,  and  the  result. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  case  Fred  Farrell  turned  to  Ned  Marshall 
and  remarked: 

“  I  am  a  first-class  fool!  I  thought  it  was  a  penitentiary  oflense, 
and  paid  the  rascal  six  hundred  dollars  hush  money.” 

“  Well,  that  puts  the  beer  on  you,  old  boy,”  said  Ned,  laughing. 

“  Of  course.  I  only  hope  the  fool-killer  is  dead.  Come  on,  let’s 
have  something,”  and  they  weDt  off  together  to  get  something  to 
drink. 

Dan  Kerry  went  back  to  his  ealoon,  the  maddest  man  in  Daleboro’. 
He  8 wore  like  a  pirate. 

“  Oh,  won’t  I  get  even  with  ’em!”  he  hissed.  “  Won’t  I  make  It 
hot  for ’em!  Oh,  no!  Look  out  for  me,  Fred  Farrell  and  Ned  Mar¬ 
shall.  Dau  Kerry  never  forgets  an  injury.” 

He  didn’t  say  anything  about  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Farrell. 
People  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  they  live  in  glass  houses,  too,  when 
they  begin  to  throw  stones. 

A  great  many  people  congratulated  ’Squire  McGood  on  having  vin¬ 
dicated  himself  and  punished  the  man  who  played  him  such  a  cruel 
trick.  The  ’squire  kept  open  house  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  received 
all  who  came  with  a  smiling  welcome. 

Several  young  men  joined  Fred  aud  Ned,  and  the  result  was  a  lively 
party  at  The  Shades  all  that  afternoon  and  evening.  They  drank  bot¬ 
tle  after  bottle  of  wine,  and  got  as  drunk  as  lords.  They  kept  it  up 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  suddeuly  broken  in 
upon  by  John  Farrell,  the  landlord  of  Daleboro’  Inn. 

lie  glared  around  till  bis  eyes  rested  on  Fred. 

“  Fred  Farrell!”  he  cried,  angrily,  “  put  on  your  hat  and  come  with 
me,  sir!” 

“  Not  much  I  won’t,”  replied  Fred,  his  face  flushing  indignantly  at 
the  imperative  command.  “Pm  having  a  good  time,  old  man.” 

The  crowd  applauded  aud  laughed  heartily. 

John  Farrell  turned  pale;  his  eyes  flashed. 

“You  are  a  set  of  young  drunkards!”  he  burst  forth.  “  You  ought 
to  bo  kicked  out  into  the  street  and  made  to  work  for  a  living!” 

“  Speech  speech!’  cried  Joe  Breslin,  who  was  quietly  sitting  in  a 

cornei  of  the  room.  “  John  Farrell  will  give  us  a  temperance  speech, 
fellows.” 

That  started  the  others. 

<*  \es— yes!  give  us  a  temperance  speech,  old  mau!”  a  dozen  cried 
at  once. 


. luuiers:  criea  Jonn  Farrell.  “I 

you  to  come  honje,  Fred  Farrell,  and _ ’» 

“  Speech— speech!”  cried  Breslin,  springing  to  his  feet.  “  T 

y“u  huvo  "md,J  le"  drunli»f'J8  a  year  for  thirty  years,  toe 
their  money  ami  then  kicked  ’em  out!" 
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“  Speech  —speech!”  cried  the  others,  crowding  around  and  seizing 
him.  ••  Get  up  on  that  table  and  give  us  a  speech!”  and  in  spite  of 
his  desperate  struggles  to  free  himself  they  bodily  lifted  him  up  on  a 
table  and  formed  a  circle  around  it,  glasses  in  hand. 

“  I’ll  have  the  law  on  every  one  of  you!”  he  yelled,  shaking  his  fist 
at  them. 

“  Oh,  hang  the  law!”  cried  one.  “Give  us  something  fresh!  Give 
us  a  temperance  speech!” 

**  \ ou  need  a  temperance  lecture,”  retorted  the  helpless  publican. 
“You  are  a  druuken  loafer — all  of  you  are.  It  would  do  you  good  to 
sign  the  pledge.” 

“  Hip — hip — hooray!”  cried  Breslin,  throwing  his  cap  to  the  ceiling. 
**  The  old  man  is  sound  on  the  pledge!  Let’s  hire  a  haft  for  him!” 

“  Look  at  Joe  Breslin!”  cried  the  old  man,  perfectly  furious,  point¬ 
ing  at  Joe.  “  He’s  a  miserable,-  drunken  sot,  just  such  as  you  will  all 
be,  and - ” 

“That’s  so(”  said  Breslin.  “I’m  his  frightful  example— one  of  his 
own  make.  He  got  all  my  money.  He’s  going  to  sign  the  pledge, 
close  up  his  tap-room,  give  me  back  my  money  and  turn  temperance 
lecturer.  Whoop!  Hooray  for  John  Farrell!” 

The  crowd  yelled  and  danced  like  so  many  lunatics.  John  Farrell 
sprang  from  the  table,  seized  Fred  by  the  collar,  and  attempted  to 
drag  him  out  of  the  room.  Fred  was  too  full  of  liquor  to  submit  to 
such  treatment.  He  resisted,  and  in  the  struggle  they  both  fell  to  the 
floor. 

The  excitement  now  reached  its  highest  pitch.  As  John  Farrell 
arose  to  his  feet,  still  clinging  to  his  son,  the  others  seized  and  put 
him  out. 

Bruised  and  dumfounded,  John  Farrell  picked  himself  up,  and  started 
to  return  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn. 

“Can  it  be  possible?”  he  asked  himself  a  dozen  times  on  the  way 
home.  “  My  son  a  drunkard!  Oh,  my  God!  It  seems  like  a  dream! 
It  must  be  a  dream!” 

He  reached  his  home  aud  met  his  wife  at  the  door. 

“  Where’s  our  boy,  John  Farrell?”  she  asked,  on  seeing  him  alone, 
for  she  had  sent  him  after  Fred  oa  hearing  that  he  was  drinking  at 
The  Shades  with  a  party  of  boon  companions. 

“  Mary,”  he  said,  dropping  into  a  chair  and  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  “our  boy  is  drunk.  I  fear  he  is  a  drunkard!” 

“  Where  is  he— where  is  he?”  she  cried,  wildly. 

“At  The  Shades.” 

She  seized  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  prepared  to  go  after  him. 

“  Mary,”  he  said,  “  don’t  go.  The  place  is  full  of  drunkards.  They 
seized  and  threw  me  out  into  the  street.  They  may  harm  you.” 

“John!”  she  cried,  “I  would  go  if  I  knew  they  would  kill  me!” 
and  out  of  the  door  she  darted,  running  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 

In  ten  minutes  she  was  at  The  Shades.  She  had  often  passed  the 
door  before,  but  had  never  even  looked  in  there.  But  now  she  would 
have  entered  were  it  a  den  of  tigers.  There  is  no  limit  to  a  mother’s 
love.  She  braves  death  a  thousand  times  for  her  child. 

Entering  the  front  door  she  looks  around.  Voices  in  an  inner  room 
tell  her  where  Fred  and  his  companions  are.  She  darts  forward.  The 
proprietor  dares  not  stop  her.  He  knows  who  she  is,  but  says  noth¬ 
ing. 

Fred  is  seated  at  a  table,  almost  too  drunk  to  hold  up  his  head.  She 
gives  Ned  Marshall  a  glance  that  means  more  than  words  can  describe, 
and  then  advances  and  lays  her  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder. 

“My  son,”  she  said  softly,  sweetly,  only  as  a  mother  could  say  it, 
“come  home  with  me.” 

The  sound  of  that  voice  startled  him,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  Fred 
Farrell  loved  his  mother.  He  looked  up  quickly  and  met  her  face  to 
face. 

“  Mother!”  he  gasped;  “  you  here?” 

“Yes,  my  son;  I  have  come  for  you.  Won’t  you  come  home  with 
me?” 

Fred  was  dumfounded.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  room. 

“Of  course  he  will,  Mrs.  Farrell,”  said  Ned  Marshall,  the  first  to 
break  the  silence.  “Fred,  old  boy,  let’s  see  your  mother  home.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Fred,  attempting  to  arise.  His  legs  were  too  drunk, 
for  the  time,  to  sustain  him.  Ned,  who  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
man  in  the  room,  promptly  arose  and  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  and 
neld  him  op. 

Another  placed  his  hat  on  his  head. 


“  Now,  come,  Fred,”  he  said,  “let’s  go  home  with  your  mother. 
Come,  step  lively — there!” 

Mrs.  Farrell  took  his  arm  in  her  own  and  assisted  him.  out  of  the 
bar-room  to  the  street.  Ned  quietly  held  him  up,  and  started  him  to¬ 
ward  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  the  heart-broken  mother  walking  on  the  other 
side  as  silent  as  the  Sphinx. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN  WHICH  NED  MARSHALL  IS  STRUCK  DOWN  IN  TOE  DARK. 

On  the  way  down  the  street  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn  with  her  son,  Mrs. 
Farrell  spoke  not  a  word  to  either  Ned  Marshall  or  Fred.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  terrible  future.  Her  beloved  son  was  drifting  into 
drunkenness,  and  she  preferred  to  see  him  dead  in  his  youthful  man¬ 
hood  than  a  drunkard  in  after  years. 

At  last  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn.  It  was  opened 
by  John  Farrell  himself.  Ned  assisted  Fred  to  ascend  the  steps,  and 
was  about  to  enter  himself  when  Mrs.  Farrell  turned  upon  him 
with: 

“  No,  Ned  Marshall,  you  shall  never  cross  my  threshold  again  until 
you  are  a  different  man  from  what  you  are  now.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  assistance  you  have  ju3t  rendered,  but  I  regard  you  as  the  cause  of 
my  son’s  fall.  You  were  his  associate;  you  are  older  than  he  is,  and  more 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  You  have  made  a  drunkard  of  him.  He  will 
never  speak  to  you  again  with  my  consent.  Go,  and  may  God  forgive 
you  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  my  poor  boy!” 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  deliberately  closed  the  door  in  his  face, 
and  left  him  alone  on  the  doorsteps. 

Her  language  had  a  startling  effect  on  him.  He  stood  like  one 
dazed  for  several  minutes,  and  then  turned  and  retraced  his  foot¬ 
steps. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  a  dark  form,  crouching  under 
the  shadow  of  the  inn,  sprang  out  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  which  felled  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  dark  form  then  crept  stealthily  away  in  the  darkness,  crossing 
the  railroad  toward  the  Blue  Hen  saloon. 

It  was  Dan  Kerry  himself. 

“  Ha-ha-ha!”  he  chuckled.  “  That’s  one  instalment  on  the  debt  I 
owe  you,  Ned  Marshall.  Fred  Farrell  shall  come  next.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  buck  against  Dan  Kerry.  Ob,  no.  Oh,  what  a  tongue-lashing 
she  gave  him.  She  meant  it,  too,  every  word.  She  is  afraid  that 
precious  son  of  hers  will  become  a  drunkard.  Ah!  I’ll  make  one  of 
him.  Dan  Kerry  can  put  him  through.  I’ll  send  him  home  with  the 
monkeys  after  him,  and  then  I’ll  be  even  with  the  whole  brood  of 
Farrells.” 

Dan  Kerry  entered  his  place  and  retired  without  striking  a  light,  as 
he  did  uot  wish  anyone  to  know  that  he  was  awake  at  that  hour.  He 
knew  he  had  not  killed  Ned  Marshall,  as  he  intended  only  to  stun  him, 
and  leave  him  on  the  ground  for  somebody  else  to  find. 

But  no  one  found  him  there. 

In  a  village  like  Daleboro’,  every  well-regulated  family  retires  at  an 
early  hour,  hence  but  a  slim  chance  remaiued  for  anyone  to  find  the 
bleeding  and  unconscious  youug  man  before  the  light  of  auother 
day.* 

But  he  came  to  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  felt  as  though  his 
head  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  off  the  ground.  It  felt  as  though  it 
had  turned  to  lead,  and  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry. 

“  Oh,”  he  groaned,  “  what’s  the  matter  with  me?”  And  then  he 
tried  to  think.  He  remembered  being  with  the  boys  at  The  Shade?, 
and  also  the  reception  they  gave  Fred  Farrell’s  father  when  he  came 
to  lake  Ned  away.  Then  he  recollected  seeing  Fred's  mother  come 
after  him,  and  of  his  aiding  her  to  get  him  home.  Her  scathing 
words  at  the  door  now  came  back  to  him  with  their  terrible  im¬ 
port. 

“  Ah!"  he  muttered,  as  he  suspected  John  Farrell  himself  of  having 
attacked  him,  “  it  must  have  been  John  Farrell  who  struck  me.  He 
said  nothing  to  me  at  the  door,  but  looked  daggers.  He  has  gotten 
even  with  me  for  the  racket  we  gave  him.  Oh,  if  he  hasn’t  killed  me 
I  am  fortunate,  for  my  head  feels  as  tliough  it  had  been  crushed  in  and 
out  of  all  shape.” 

He  tried  to  rise.  He  arose  like  a  drunken  man  and  staggered  away 
across  the  railroad  toward  Ids  own  home.  But  seeing  a  drug  store 
yet  open,  he  went  in  there,  all  covered  with  blood,  aud  nearly  fright¬ 
ened  the  life  out  of  the  clerk  by  saying: 

“  I’m  killed— send  for  the  doctor!” 
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The  clerk  ran  out  of  the  store  ami  hurried  to  the  residence  of  the 
nearest  physician,  and  summoned  him  to  see  Ned  Marshall,  who,  he 
asserted,  “  was  murdered  all  to  pieces.” 

The  physiciau  hastened  to  the  drug  store,  and  found  Ned  looking  as 
bloody  as  a  “stuck  pig,”  and  hardly  conscious  of  things  around 

him.  ^ 

“  Who  did  it,  Mr.  Marshall?”  he  asked. 

Ned  replied : 

“  Don’t  know.  Somebody  hit  me.” 

“  What  with?” 

“  Don’t  know— didn’t  see  anything.” 

“  Well,  let  me  see  the  extent  of  the  mischief,”  and  with  that  he  car¬ 
ried  him  into  the  back  room,  where  he  examined  the  wound  on  his 
head  and  dressed  it. 

“  It’s  a  bad  wound,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “  I’ll  send  you 
home  in  my  carriage.” 

The  carriage  was  sent  for  and  Ned  placed  in  it,  and  he  was  taken 
home,  where  the  Marshall  family  were  astounded  at  seeing  him  in  that 
condition. 

•  “  Perfect  quiet  and  good  nursing  are  necessary  to  bis  recovery,” 
said  the  doctor,  and  forthwith  they  proceeded  to  make  all  the  noise 
and  trouble  they  could,  such  being  the  correct  thing  in  all  well-regu¬ 
lated  households  under  such  circumstances. 

But  the  doctor  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  bed,  and  saw  that 
he  was  comfortably  fixed  for  the  night,  after  which  he  took  leave, 
promising  to  be  back  early  in  the  morning. 

The  news  spread  early  through  Daleboro*  the  next  morning  that 
Ned  Marshall  had  been  attacked  and  nearly  killed  the  night  before. 

Everybody  began  to  investigate,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
felled  but  a  few  steps  from  the  corner  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn.  Then  it 
was  known  that  Ned  and  his  friends  had  thrown  John  Farrell  out  of 
The  Shades  saloon  an  hour  before  when  he  came  to  take  Ned 
away. 

Some  of  the  young  men  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  John  Farrell 
himself  was  the  assailant,  and  started  the  report  to  that  eflect.  Like 
any  other  false  rumor  it  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  ere  noon 
of  that  day  everybody  in  the  village  had  heard  that  John  Farrell  had 
attempted  to  murder  Ned  Marshall. 

It  was  some  time  ere  the  report  came  to  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  for  no 
member  of  the  family  bad  gone  out  into  the  village  that  morning,  as 
they  were  all  trying  to  keep  Fred  from  going  out  after  more  drink. 

Suddenly  old  man  Rustan,  the  life-time  friend  of  the  Farrell  family, 
rushed  into  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  and  blurted  out  in  his 
hearty,  gruff  way: 

“  Wbat’s  all  this  I  hear,  friend  Farrell,  about  your  attempt  to  kill 
Ned  Marshall  last  night?  I  told  ’em  it  was  not  your  way  of  doing 
business,  and  it  isn’t,  unless  you  have  changed  siuce  I  last  saw 
you.” 

“  You  are  right,  friend  Rustan,”  replied  Farrell,  who  thought  he 
was  alluding  to  the  disgraceful  scenes  up  at  The  Shades  the  even¬ 
ing  before.  “  I  never  tried  to  kill  anybody  at  all.  I  went  up  to  that 
place  to  get  my  son  away  from  that  crowd  of  young  drunkards,  when 
they  all  took  hold  of  me,  and  threw  me  out  into  the  street.  I 
may  have  hit  some  of  them  pretty  hard,  and  it  was  nothing  more 
than  they  deserved;  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  struck  Ned  Marshall.  lie 
didn’t  seem  to  care  if  I  did,  as  he  helped  Fred’s  mother  to  bring  him 
home  afterwards.” 

“  Ah!”  said  Rustan,  “don’t  you  know  that  he  was  knocked  down 
and  nearly  killed  just  at  the  corner  of  your  house  as  he  turned  to  go 
back,  friend  Farrell?” 

“  No,”  gasped  the  inn-keeper,  his  eyes  opening  to  their  widest. 
14  Is  it  true  that  he  was?” 

“  They  say  so,  and  that  he  lies  at  the  point  of  death  at  his  home, 
and  people  are  accusing  you  of  doing  the  murder.” 

“  My*  God!”  gasped  the  old  man.  “  My  entire  family  can  swear 
that  I  was  not  out  of  the  house  after  my  wife  closed  the  door  in  his 
face!” 

“  I  believe  you,  friend  Farrell,”  said  the  old  farmer,  “  for  I  never 
knew  you  to  do  a  mean  thing  in  your  life.  But  that’s  the  report  now 
going  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Lord!  how  the  world  is  given  to 
lying!” 

“  Who  could  have  started  such  a  report?”  asked  Farrell. 

“  The  Lord  only  knows.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  your  son, 
friend  Farrell?  Is  he  going  to  be  a  drunkard  and  bring - ” 


“  He  has  been  running  with  wild  young  men,  friend  Rustan,  sa.J 
John  Farrell,  interrupting  him,  “and  they  all  drink  too  much  some, 
times  when  they  get  together.  Young  men  were  very  different  when 

you  and  I  were  boys,  friend  Rustan.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  they  were.  You  may  well  say  that,  friend  Farrell. 
And  the  young  women  were  different,  too.  Make  me  a  cider  flip  and. 
put  some  of  that  old  Jamaica  in  it.  I  want  something  to  warm  me  up 
this  morning.  Where  is  your  boy  this  morning? 

“  His  mother  is  with  him  in  his  room,  replied  Farrell,  as  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  foaming  cider  flip  for  his  life-time  friend.  “  She  is  trying  to 
make  him  sign  the  pledge  not  to  drink  any  more.” 

“  Ah!  but  will  he  sign  it,  friend  Farrell?  Will  he  sign  it?” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  will,  though  I  wish  in  my  heart  that  he  would.” 

“  Will  he  keep  it  if  lie  does?” 

“  I  think  he  would,  as  he  has  pride  and  self-respect  when  he  is 
sober.” 

44  Well,  I  hope  he  may.  I  don’t  approve  of  such  things,  friend 
Farrell.  Men  who  sign  the  pledge  bind  themselves  to  drink  cold 
water,  while  others  enjoy  the  good  tilings  God  has  given  us.” 

44  You  talk  like  a  fool,  old  man,”  cried  a  voice,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  Joe  Breslin  staggered  into  the  room  and  glared  at  Rustan  and 
John  Farrell. 
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a  mother’s  desperate  resolve. 

John  Farrell  was  dumfounded  at  the  audacity  of  the  cynical  Joe 
Breslin.  He  it  was  who  had  set  the  crowd  on  him  at  The  Shades 
saloon  the  evening  before,  and  yet  he  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  his 
place  and  call  one  of  his  oldest  customers  a  fool. 

But  ere  his  indignation  could  find  vent  iu  words,  Joe  Breslin 
turned  to  Rustan  and  said: 

44  You  call  wine  and  liquors  God’s  blessing.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
it  is  God’s  curse.  No— God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  never 
made  it — he  never  gave  it  to  man.  It  is  the  production  of  death. 
The  grain  must  die  ere  it  will  yield  alcohol,  and  that  liquid  carries 
the  seed  of  crime  and  death  wherever  it  flows.  Look  at  me.  My 
fortune  gone,  my  health  destroyed,  my  good  name  wrecked  and 
hooted  at  in  the  streets.  Alcohol  did  this.  And  yet  you  don’t 
approve  of  a  young  man  signing  the  pledge - ” 

44  I  would  approve  of  your  signing  it,  friend  Breslin,”  said  Rustan, 
interrupting  him. 

44  Too  late — too  late!  I  couldn’t  keep  it.  One  should  sign  it  when 
the  will  power  is  strong  enough  to  keep  it.  But,”  and  he  turned 
and  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  landlord  of  Daleboro’  Inn,  “who 
ever  heard  of  a  barkeeper  advising  any  one  to  sign  the  pledge  as 
long  as  be  had  money  to  pay  for  drinks?  Make  your  boy  sign  the 
pledge,  John  Farrell,  ever,  if  you  have  to  set  the  example  yourself. 
You  have  enougli  to  repent  of,  without  making  another  single  drunk¬ 
ard  to  rise  up  and  point  an  accusing  finger  at  you  ou  the  judgment 
day!” 

“  Get  out  of  my  house!”  hoarsely  ordered  John  Farrell,  growing 
purple  with  rage. 

\  es,  of  course  I  will.  Once  1  was  ^welcomed.  Now  it  is  different. 
Some  day  my  ghost  will  come  in  and  run  you  out.  Ha-ha-ha!  it’s 
coming  home  to  you!”  and  then  he  passed  out,  leaviug  the  two  old 
friends  together  again. 

44  He’s  a  queer  young  man,  is  Joe  Breslin,  friend  Farrell.  I  do  pity 
him  in  my  heart,”  remarked  old  Rustan,  the  farmer  blacksmith,  as 
he  proceeded  to  drink  his  cider  flip. 

Queei  i  exclaimed  Farrell.  44  That  man  will  yet  drive  me  crazy,' 
friend  Rustan.  He  comes  in  at  the  most  odd  times,  and  nearly  mad-  t 

dona  me  by  his  strange  talk.  He  threatens  to  haunt  me  after  he 
is  dead.” 

It  s  the  liquor  that  does  it,  friend  Farrell,  and  he  doesn’t  know 

wlut  he  snjs.  1  oot  Joe!”  and  the  honest  old  blacksmith  turned  the 

bottom  of  bis  cider  mug  toward  the  ceiling,  and  looked  aloft,  as* 

though  he  did  ludeed  regard  cider  flip  as  one  of  “God’s  blessings  to- 
man.”  B  f 

“  \es,  it’s  the  liquor,  I  know,”  assented  Farrell,  thoughtfully;  “but 
somehow  !,„  raaUe8  me  wish  I  lmd  nercr  sold  a  drop  of  it  to  a  burnout 


Old  Rustan  looked  over  his  spectacles 
astonished  at  what  he  had  just  heard, 
what  had  cime  over  his  old  friend. 


at  his  old  friend,  as  though^ 
lie  could  not  understand  , 
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“  Tax?  a  cider  flip,  friend  Farrell,”  he  said,  “  with  some  old  Jamaica 
"n.  That  drunken  fool’s  talk  has  unsettled  your  nerves.” 

John  Darrell  took  up  u  decanter  of  old  Jamaica  rum,  poured  out  a 
2.  .ss  half  full,  put  in  some  molasses,  stirred  it  well  together,  and 
urask  it  down. 

“  That’s  better  than  cider  flip,  friend  Rustau,”  he  said,  “and  will 
stay  with  me  much  longer;”  and  then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  by 
me  side  of  the  old  blacksmith, 

iu  the  meaulime  Mrs.  Farrell  was  having  a  time  with  Fred. 


"  '«?u  he  awoke  that  morning,  he  had  a  swelling  of  the  head,  which 
have  after  a  debauch  the  night  before.  He  knew  what  the 
was.  Another  drink  would  relieve  him,  and  make  him  feel 


remedy 
better. 

He  arose,  dressed  himself  and  started  to  leave  the  house,  when  his 
a  mother  met  him  at  the  door. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  my  son?”  she  asked. 

“Just  going  to  take  a  short  walk  before  breakfast,”  he  replied, 
i'j  “  That’s  right.  I’ll  go  with  you.  Come  on.” 

He  was  dumfounded. 

He  stopped  and  glared  irresolutely  at  her. 

“Come  on,”  she  said,  “I  think  a  short,  brisk  walk  will  do  us 
both  good.” 


He  went,  and  she  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation.  But  he  was 
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too  busy  thinking  how  to  get  a  drink  to  pay  any  attention  to  what 
she  was  saying.  Oh,  how  his  head  ached!  How  dry  his  throat 
was! 

But  she  remained  by  his  side  and  brought  him  back  in  time  for 
breakfast.  He  sat  down  to  the  table  and  drank  two  cups  of  strong 
coffee,  which  relieved  him  in  a  measure. 

After  breakfast  he  wanted  to  go  up  into  the  village.  Mrs.  Farrell 
prepared  to  go  with  him.  He  drew  back,  suspecting  her  object  was 
.  to  watch  and  see  that  he  did  not  drink  any  liquor.  To  be  seen  going 
about  watched  by  his  mother  was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

“  No,  mother,  he  finally  remarked;  “  I  can’t  go  that  way. 
stay  at  home.” 

“  Just  what  I  would  have  you  do,  my  son,”  she  said,  tenderly, 
is  the  safest  place  for  you,  of  all  places  in  the  world.” 

“  But  why  do  you  want  to  go  everywhere  I  go?”  he  asked. 

“4Because  my  boy  has  been  led  into  bad  habits,”  she  replied.  “  If 
you  enter  another  bar-room,  and  take  a  drink  of  liquor,  I  will  be 
at  your  elbow  and  see  you  do  it,  Fred  Farrell!”  and  then,  as  though 
the  effort  was  too  much,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her  face 
in  tier  hands. 

Fred  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  could  make  no  reply 
ior  several  minutes.  He  loved  his  mother,  and  did  not  wish  to  make 
her  softer.  Finally  he  said: 

“  Mother,  I  will  not  drink  a  drop  to-day.” 

“  But  you  will  to-night — to-morrow— next  week — next  month;  and 
become  a  drunkard!”  she  replied. 

“  No,  mother,  I  will  not,”  he  said. 

“  Do  you  mean  that?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Tnen  sign  the  pledge,  my  son.” 

That  staggered  him.  He  had  been  so  often  spoken  to  about  the 
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li!  pledge  that  he  detested  it.  The  thought  cf  it  almost  made  him  sick. 
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But  he  remembered  his  strong  grip  in  his  willingness  to  sign  if  his 
lather  would  do  likewise,  and  so  he  said: 

“  Yes,  I  will  sign  it  when  father  does,  and  not  before,  mother.” 

“  Your  father  does  not  need  to  sign  it,  Fred  Farrell,”  she  replied, 
•mpatiently.  “  He  never  gets  drunk,  and  you  do." 

“To  sign  the  pledge  i3  to  deprive  myself  of  a  pleasure  which  others 
2njoy,”  he  said.  “  It  will  be  an  act'  of  great  self-denial.  My  father 
V-  will  enjoy  his  glass  before  my  very  face,  when  I  will  be  denied  that 
pleasure.  It  will  be  a  constant  temptation  to  me.  No,  let  him  sign 
0*  too,  and  keep  liquor  out  of  the  house,  and  then  I’ll  sign  and 
kff'p  it!” 

ti  He  knew  that  his  father  was  not  yet  willing  to  close  the  tap-room 
HP f  the  Daleboro’  Inn  and  change  the  habits  of  a  life-time.  Therefore 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  promise  he  did. 

4  .  “  M>  son,  you  talk  that  way  because  you  know  your  father  does 
y  u/:  want  to  close  up  the  house  and  give  up  his  lifetime  habits,”  she 
i-., wr.h  some  severity  in  her  lone  and  manner. 

“  If  you  and  father  think  I  am  in  danger  yoa  would  deny  your- 
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me,”  replied  he.  “  So  you  may  understand  once  for 


all,  mother,  that  I  will  not  deny  myself  pleasures  that  others  in  the 
family  enjoy,  just  because  you  fear  I  will  indulge  to  excess.  I  don’t 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  the  pledge.” 

Mrs.  Farrell  turned  away  in  despair,  but  she  did  not  lose  sight  of 
him.  She  resolved  to  watch  and  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
thus  prevent  him  from  drinking  any  more  liquor. 

Seeing  that  his  mother  intended  to  carry  out  her  threat  of  follow¬ 
ing  him  Fred  resolved  to  remain  in  the  house  during  the  day  and 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  escape.  He  accordingly  put  on  his  slip¬ 
pers,  wrapper  and  smoking-cap  which  he  had  used  at  college,  and 
proceeded  to  make  himself  comfortable. 

He  was  quite  far  from  being  comfortable,  however,  for  he  was 
deeply  mortified  that  his  mother  had  to  go  to  a  saloon  at  night  and 
bring  him  home  in  an  intoxicated  condition.  He  knew  that  every¬ 
body  in  Daleboro’  would  hear  of  it,  and  the  thought  humiliated  him  to 
a  painful  degree. 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  pleased  at  his  apparent  resignation  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  went  into  the  tap-room  to  tell  her  husband  what  she  had 
done  and  the  result  of  it.  It  was  then  that  John  Farrell  told  his  wife 
of  the  attack  on  Ned  Marshall  the  night  before,  and  of  himself  being 
accused  of  being  the  assailant. 

“  You  know  I  did  not  leave  the  house,  Mary,”  he  said. 

“  No,  you  did  not,  John.  Why,  who  says  you  did  it?” 

“  Everybody  seems  to  think  I  did  it,”  he  replied.  “  I  am  going  to 
see  Ned,  and  ask  him  all  about  it.” 

“  John— John!”  moaned  Mrs.  Farrell.  “  Close  up  and  quit  this 
business.  It  is  bringing  trouble  to  us  and  our  children,”  and  she  laid 
both  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  pleadingly  up  into  his  face. 
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“  BLIND  DRUNK.” 

Thus  appealed  to,  John  Farrell  stopped,  and  gazed  into  the  tearful 
eyes  of  his  wife. 

He  loved  her  dearly,  as  he  did  his  children;  but  he  loved  money, 
too,  and  he  had  made  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  Daleboro’  Inn. 

“  To  change  business  at  this  time  of  life,  Mary,”  he  replied,  “  is  a 
risky  thing  to  do;  1  will  think  of  it.  But  I  must  go  and  see  Ned 
Marshall  now,  and  ask  him  who  assailed  him.  Look  after  things  here 
while  I  am  gone;”  and  taking  his  hat  and  cane,  he  left  the  house  to 
call  on  Ned  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Farrell  did  look  after  things  for  a  while,  but  she  had  her 
household  cares  on  her  mind  also. 

When  she  looked  into  her  sitting-room  she  saw  Fred  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa,  reading  a  book. 

She  went  in  and  told  him  the  news  about  Ned  Marshall. 

“  My  God,  mother!”  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet,  “I  must  go 
and  see  him!” 

“  Wait  until  your  father  comes  back,  and  then  go,”  she  suggested. 

“  Where  has  father  gone?” 

“  To  see  Ned.” 

That  surprised  Fred.  Why  should  his  father  go  to  see  him?  He 
wondered,  but  could  not  solve  the  riddle, 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  will  wait,”  and  laid  down  on  the  sofa  and  re¬ 
sumed  reading. 

Mrs.  Farrell  went  up-stairs  just  a  few  minutes. 

Fred  listened. 

“  Ah,  I’ll  get  something  now,”  he  muttered;  and  looking  carefully 
around,  he  darted  into  the  tap-room,  seized  a  decanter  of  brandy, 
turned  it  np  and  dranked  copiously  of  its  fiery  contents.  Being  in 
haste  to  get  enough  before  his  mother’s  return,  he  drank  at  least  twice 
or  three  Limes  as  much  as  he  would  have  taken  ordinarily. 

Putting  the  decanter  down,  he  hastened  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  resumed  reading,  chuckling  over  the  success  of  his  trick. 

“  I  feel  better  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  can  lie  around  all 
day.  Poor  Ned!  I  wonder  who  hit  him?  I’ll  bet  that  Dan  Kerry  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.” 

Mrs.  Farrell  came  down-stairs  and  passed  through  the  room,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  him  as  he  lay  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  book  in  hand.  She  was 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  plan  to  keep  him  in  the  house  and  away 
from  his  drinking  companions. 

The  excessive  overdose  he  had  taken  soon  had  its  effect.  He  began 
to  sing  and  then  shout. 

I  At  last  he  got  up  and  caine  staggering  into  the  tap-room,  singing  a 
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college  drinking  song  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  the  amazement  and 

consternation  of  his  mother.  •  f 

“  Why,  Fred  Farrell,”  she  cried;  “  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter 

with  you?” 

“  Whoop!  Set  ’em  up  again!”  cried  Fred,  attempting  to  execute 
a  difficult  step  in  a  new  dance  he  had  recently  learned. 

The  result  was  unfortuuate.  He  tripped  himself  and  fell  at  full 
length  on  the  lloor,  striking  his  head  against  a  heavy  spittoon  with 
such  a  force  as  to  cut  his  scalp.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  Mrs. 
Farrell  fairly  shrieked  in  her  terror. 

“  What’s  all  this  about?”  Johu  Farrell  demanded,  rushing  in  with  a 
look  of  alarm  on  his  face. 

“  Oh,  John,  I’m  so  glad  you  have  come!”  she  cried,  running  to  her 
husband’s  side.  “  I  fear  Fred  has  lost  his  mind.  Just  look  at  him. 
See  how  the  blood  runs  from  his  head.  Oh,  my  poor  boy!” 

John  Farrell  went  to  his  son  and  leaned  over  him.  He  was  not  to 
be  deceived.  He  had  seen  too  many  such  cases.  Anger  and  remorse 
struggled  for  the  mastery  in  his  mind. 

Seizing  him  by  the  collar,  he  dragged  him  across  the  room. 

“  Oh,  Johu!”  cried  Mrs.  Farrell.  “  What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“  He’s  dead  drunk,  Mary — that’s  all!”  he  replied,  as  lie  proceeded 
to  drag  him  up  to  his  room,  where  he  dropped  him  on  the  floor,  locked 
the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  the  tap-room. 

“  Let  him  alone  till  he  gets  sober,  Mary,”  he  said,  as  he  rejoined 
his  wife.  “  I  will  then  have  a  talk  with  him  and  lay  down  the  law  that 
must  guide  him.” 

“But,  John,  be  cannot  be  drunk,”  she  said,  “for  he  has  not  left 
the  house  since  breakfast,” 

“  Did  you  leave  the  bar-room  once  while  I  was  gone?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  went  up-stairs  just  one  or  two  minutes.” 

“  Depend  upon  it,  then,  he  got  all  he  wanted  during  that  time,  for 
he  is  blind  drunk.  I  tell  you,  I  have  seen  too  many  drunken  men  not 
to  know  one  when  I  see  him.  Fred  is  drunk.” 

Mrs.  Farrell  retired  to  have  a  good  cry,  and  John  Farrell  wa3  left  to 
himself.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged  tiger. 

“  To  think  I  should  be  suspected  of  such  a  thing  at  my  time  of 
life!”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  I,  who  have  spent  all  my  life  in  this 
town,  and  have  never  harmed  a  living  man.  Ned  does  not  know  who 
it  was  that  hit  him,  but  everybody  suspects  me  because  Ned  helped 
the  boys  put  me  out  of  The  Shades’  saloon  last  night,  and  it  was  done 
so  near  to  my  house.  I  will  give  a  thousand  dollars  reward  for  the 
man  who  did  it,  and  I’ll  offer  it  publicly.” 

The  reader  will  thus  understand  the  fix  John  Farrell  was  in.  If  Ned 
Marshall  should  die  he  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  arrested  and 
convicted  of  murder,  under  very  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 

There  were  few  customers  at  the  Daleboro’  Inn  that  day.  People 
seemed  disposed  to  shun  it.  A  gloom  settled  on  the  brow  of  the  land¬ 
lord  and  hiB  wife  was  in  tears. 

Mrs.  Farrell  wished  to  take  supper  up-stairs  to  Fred  when  night 
came. 

“  No,”  said  John  Farrell,  sternly,  “let  him  sleep  it  off,  He  will  be 
in  the  condition  I  want  to  find  him  to-morrow  morning.  Let  him 
alone  to-night,  Mary.” 

Like  a  good  wife  she  obeyed  and  shut  up  the  cravings  of  her 
motherly  heart  to  see  and  talk  with  her  wayward  boy  that  evening. 

But  when  morning  came  she  prepared  a  breakfast  that  she  knew 
would  tempt  his  appetite,  and  taking  the  key  to  the  room,  went  up  to 
see  him. 

John  Farrell  was  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  making  a 
cider  flip  for  the  old  blacksmith,  when  he  heard  his  wife  utter  a  pierc¬ 
ing  scream. 

Leaving  the  flip  unfinished,  he  ran  into  the  other  part  of  the  house, 
and  dashed  up-Btairs  into  Fred’s  room. 

There  he  found  his  wife  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint  and  Fred 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“  Mary— Mary!”  he  cried,  snatching  her  up  in  his  arms  and  run¬ 
ning  down-stairs  with  her  to  her  own  apartment,  where  he  laid  her  on 
the  bed  and  commenced  rubbing  her  hands  and  calling  for  water. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  THE  TOILS — THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

On  being  left  alone  in  his  room  whither  his  father  had  carried  him, 
Fred  Farrell  slept  soundly  until  near  midnight. 


The  heavy  dose  of  brandy  he  had  taken  made  him  sleep  many  hoar* 
longer  than  usual. 

Of  course  when  he  awoke  he  had  a  “  head  on  him,  and  a  burning 
thirst  consumed  him. 

He  groped  about  in  the  dark  and  found  the  pitcher,  which  was  half 
full  of  water,  and  drank  copiously  from  it. 

But  water  alone  could  not  quench  that  burning  thirst.  He  crav^ 
somethin*:  stronger,  and  felt  that  he  must  have  iL  He  crept  softly  tr> 
the  door,  and  tried  to  open  it,  intending  to  slip  down-stairs  and  ge. 
the  key  of  the  tap-room. 

But,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  door  locked  and  the  key 
gone.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  or  two  to  thick,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  father’s  house. 

“  Yes,”  be  muttered.  “  I  am  a  prisoner  in  the  house  where  I  wag 
born.  But  I  won’t  be  one  long.  I’ll  go  away  and  stay  away  till  they 
are  glad  enough  to  see  me  back  again.” 

Dressing  himself,  he  took  the  two  sheets  on  the  bed,  and  tied  them 
together.  One  end  he  tied  to  the  bed-post.  The  other  end  huDg  out 
of  the  window,  reaching  more  than  half  way  to  the  ground. 

“  Now  good-by  till  you  see  me  again,”  he  muttered,  getting  out  of 
the  window  and  sliding  noiselessly  down  to  the  ground.  “  I  want 
something  to  drink,  and  I  am  determined  to  have  it.” 

His  first  notion  was  to  go  to  The  Shades,  and  make  snch  a  noise 
at  the  front  door  that  the  proprietor  would  come  down  from  his  com¬ 
fortable  bed,  and  sell  him  a  drink  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  when  he* 
reached  the  railroad  crossing,  he  met  Dau  Kerry  face  to  face. 

He  wac  on  the  point  of  retreating,  as  it  was  midnight,  and  Kerry’s 
character  did  not  make  him  a  desirable  companion  at  such  an  hour, 
when  the  landlord  of  the  Blue  Hen  saloon  accosted  him  pleasamly 
with: 


“  Halloo,  Farrell!  What  are  you  doing  up  at  this  time  of  night?” 

“  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  yon,  Dan  Kerry,”  replied  Fred,  trying 
to  pass  him. 

“  Now,  look  here,  Fred  Farrell,”  said  Kerry,  planting  himself  in  hie 
path,  “  we  may  aa  well  be  friends  as  enemies.  You  turned  the  tables 
on  me  nicely  the  other  day,  for  which  I  don’t  blame  you.  I  had  the 
grip  on  you  and  was  squeezing  yon.  You  got  even  with  me  and  the 
secret  is  between  us.  What  say  you  now  to  a  good  square  drink  to 
gether,  and  make  up?  I’ve  nothing  against  you  and  you’ve  nothing 
against  me.” 

That  drink  was  the  one  thing  needful  with  Fred  at  that  moment, 
and  he  didn’t  care  whence  it  came,  so  long  as  he  got  it. 

“  Oh,  I’m  willing  to  be  friends,  Kerry,”  he  said,  “  if  you  are.  You 
see  I  had  to  protect  myself  somewhat  strougly  when  you  had  the  grip 
on  me.” 

“  Yes,  of  coarse  yon  did — don’t  blame  you.  There’s  my  hand,  ole 
fellow.  Shake!” 

They  both  shook  hands,  and  then  Kerry  led  the  way  toward  tlx 
Blue  Hen  saloon,  which  he  opened  with  the  key,  and  they  both  entered 
A  candle  was  lit,  and  then  Kerry  asked: 

“  What  shall  it  be?” 

“  Brandy,’  replied  Fred,  for  now  he  craved  the  strongest  liouors  h( 
could  get, 

1  Brandy  it  is,  said  Kerry,  setting  a  black  bottle  and  u  glas3  bo 
fore  him. 


hied  lilled  the  glass  half  full  of  the  flery  drink  and  swallowed  it  ati 
gulp. 

“  Ah!”  he  said,  “  that  goes  right  to  the  spot.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  good  brandy,”  remarked  Kerry.  “  Try  another  glas 
of  it.”  J  y  n  I 

Thinking  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes,  Fred  concluded  to  take  01 
enough  to  last  him  till  morning,  and  then  go  back  to  his  room  agaii 
and  climb  up  the  way  he  came  down. 

Tints  it,  said  Kerry.  “  I  like  to  see  a  man  take  his  drink  a 
though  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  good  biandy  like  that,”  said  Fred,  as  he 

8  &  lS8.1  ovvn*  goes  right  through  a  man  from  head  to  footai- 
warms  him  up  all  over.” 

fit-on^hV^0  l)°y-  Cold  water  may  do  for  women  and  cbN 

’  but  wa“t  something  stronger.  Stuff  like  this  will  make  ft 
feel  as  though  l,e  owned  all  the  world  and  everything  in  it.” 

drinks  i  ~  CTS0’”  a88e0ted  Fred,  on  whom  the  two 
drinks  were  having  ellect. 
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Kt-rr\  kept  him  busy  talking  till  lie  was  in  the  humor  for  another 
oriuk,  after  which  he  dropped  to  the  floor  in  a  heap,  dead  drunk. 

Aha,  my  line  bird,”  chuckled  Kerry,  “  you  are  there,  are  you? 
\ou  are  full  to  the  brim,  are  you?  Well,  when  I  turn  you  loose  your 
lather  and  mother  will  not  be  particularly  proud  of  you.” 

He  took  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  dragged  him  up-stairs  to 
a  back  room,  where  was  a  chair,  a  small  table,  and  a  coarse,  dirty 
'jed.  He  threw  him  on  the  bed  aDd  then  left,  locking  the  door  behiud 
him. 

When  Mrs.  Farrell  entered  the  room  on  the  next  morring,  to  carry 
Fred’s  breakfast  to  him,  she  saw  the  window  open  and  the  two  sheets 
hanging  outside.  She  knew  then  that  he  bad  escaped,  and  was  then, 
probably,  somewhere  dead  druuk. 

The  thought  that  he  had  fled  from  her  caused  her  to  give  a  wild 
shriek  and  fall  to  the  floor  in  a  death-like  swoon.  She  was  thus  found 
by  her  husband,  who  carried  her  down-stairs  to  her  own  room,  and 
where  he  commenced  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness. 

She  finally  came  to,  groaning  piteously  for  some  time  before  she 
opened  her  eyes.  When  she  did  open  them,  she  moaned: 

“  Oh,  my  poor  boy— my  poor  boy!  God  save  my  boy!” 

“  Where  is  he?”  John  Farrell  asked. 

“  Gone — gone!”  she  moaned  again.  “  Oh,  my  darling — my  poor, 
dear  boy!”  and  she  wept  as  though  her  mother’s  heart  would  break 
through  intensity  of  grief. 

“  Gone!  Where  has  he  gone?”  exclaimed  John  Farrell,  and  the 
next  moment  he  bounded  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  to  Fred’s 
apartment.  There  he  saw  the  open  window  and  the  sheets  hanging 
out.  The  truth  then  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  had  thus  escaped 
on  finding  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  room. 

He  drew  the  sheet  inside,  closed  the  window,  and  then  slowly  went 
back  down-stairs. 

“  Never  mind,  Mary,”  he  said,  “  he  has  ju3t  gone  out  to  get  a 
drink.  He’ll  be  in  for  breakfast  soon.  When  a  man  takes  to  drink  he 
will  have  it  at  every  hazard.” 

“  Yes,  and  our  boy  will  be  a  drunkard.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  die  and 
not  live  to  see  it!  John  Farrell,  my  poor  boy’s  blood  will  be  on  your 
head !” 

“  Why,  Mary,  what  do  you  mean?”  demanded  her  husband. 

“  He  has  offered  repeatedly  to  sign  tlje  pledge  if  you  would,  and 
you  refuse.  You  see  what  he  has  come  to.  Oh,  if  you  had  denied 
yourself  to  save  him!” 

John  Farrell  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  remaiued  in  deep 
thought  for  several  minutes. 

An  hour  passed  and  still  Fred  did  not  return. 

“  Go  and  look  for  my  boy,  John  Farrell.  Bring  him  to  me  or  I 
shall  die,”  said  his  wife,  and  John  Farrell  arose,  put  on  his  hat  and 
left  the  house. 

He  visited  every  saloon  in  the  village  except  the  Blue  Hen.  He 
knew  that  Fred  would  not  go  there  because  he  and  Dan  Kerry  were 
now  bitter  enemies.  Yet  he  could  hear  .nothing  from  him.  No  one 
had  seen  him, 

“  He  mu3t  have  taken  one  of  the  early  trains  for  New  York  City,” 
be  said,  as  he  wended  his  way  back  home. 

Hi3  report  set  Mrs.  Farrell  wild  with  grief.  Nothing  could  comfort 
her  but  that  he  should  at  once  go  down  to  the  city  and  set  the  police 
on  his  track.  He  took  the  next  train  for  the  city,  visited  the  chief  of 
police,  told  his  story  and  offered  one  hundred  dollars  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  chief  promised  to  telegraph  him  the  moment  he  was  fonnd,  and 
then  he  returned  to  Daleboro’,  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  what  he  had 
done. 

Of  coarse,  the  news  of  his  flight  spread  over  the  village  with  electric 
rapidity,  and  friend3  came  to  condole  with  the  family.  Mrs.  Farrell 
mourned  as  though  her  boy  was  worse  than  dead,  and  would  not  be 
comforted. 

The  day  passed,  and  night  came  again,  and  still  no  son  returned. 
John  Farrell  began  to  look  cider  and  more  haggard.  He  was  suddenly 
aging. 

“I  will  place  a  light  in  his  window,”  said  Mrs.  Farrell,  weeping. 
“  Wayne  he  will  see  it,  and  return  to  his  mother,”  and  taking  up  a 
-mail  lamp,  she  went  up  to  hi3  room,  ar:d  placed  it  in  the  window 
■h rough  which  he  had  escaped  from  the  house,  so  that  its  light  could 
V  seen  far  op  the  street. 


As  she  placed  it  there,  she  knelt  down  by  it,  and  prayed  to  her  God 
to  send  back  her  boy  again.  «■ 

Oh,  who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  a  mother’s  love  for  her  child!  It 
never  dies  save  when  the  last  breath  leaves  the  mother’s  lips,  and  the 
icy  hand  of  death  has  stilled  forever  the  throbbing  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  FIEND’S  WORK — DELIRIUM-TREMENS. 

When  he  had  slept  off'  the  effects  of  his  last  debauch,  Fred  Farrell 
awoke  with  a  throbbing  sensation  about  his  head  that  threatened  to 
burst  it.  It  was  daylight,  and  he  could  see  everything  in  the  room, 
but  he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

He  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  It  was  locked.  The  window  was 
too  high  above  the  floor  for  him  to  see  out  of  iu 

“  Where  am  1?”  he  groaned,  bolding  his  head  between  his  hands. 
Oh,  how  his  head  ached  and  throbbed!  If  he  could  only  get  just  one 
drink  of  brandy  to  allay  that  awful  sensatioD,  he  would  not  care  for 
anything  else.  “Ah!” 

He  turned  and  saw  a  big  black  bottle  and  a  glass  on  the  little 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  A  pitcher  of  water  was  also  there. 
He  hastened  to  investigate.  Good  brandy  was  in  the  bottle.  He 
poured  the  glass  half  full,  and  then  poured  it  down  his  throat. 

“  That’s  good — prime!”  he  said.  “  Don’t  know  whose  it  is,  but  it 
won’t  last  long  here.  Wonder  where  I  am,  anyhow — halloo!  Some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  as  I  live!” 

Sure  enough  there  were  bread,  cheese,  sardines  and  other  things  in 
u  half  open  drawer  in  the  table.  He  helped  himself  to  what  he  want¬ 
ed,  and  then  took  another  copious  drink  of  the  brandy  in  the  black 
bottle. 

By  this  time  he  was  feeling  better.  The  brandy  had  relieved  the 
burning  thirst  in  his  throat  and  the  swelling  sensation  in  his  head. 
Of  course  he  wanted  to  get  out  then,  and  roam  around,  as  all  drunken 
men  do,  and  he  repeatedly  tried  the  door,  but  could  not  open  it. 

Taking  another  drink  of  brandy  he  became  reconciled  to  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  petted  the  black  bottle  as  a  child  would  a  doll  or  a  toy. 

At  last  he  went  down  on  the  rude  bed  dead  drunk  again. 

The  door  opened  an  hour  later,  and  Dan  Kerry  entered  with  a  pair 
of  shears  and  striped  suit,  like  those  worn  by  the  convicts  at  Sing 
Sing.  Raising  bis  head  he  cut  all  the  hair  off,  and  then  he  stripped 
him,  and  put  on  the  convict  suit  in  place  of  the  good  clothes  he  left 
home  in. 

“  Now,  that’s  the  racket,  I  guess,”  said  Dan  Kerry,  stepping  back 
and  looking  at  his  victim.  “  He’ll  sober  up  and  And  himself  iu  a  con¬ 
vict’s  suit,  and  believe  he  has  been  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  for 
some  crime  committed  when  drunk.  Of  course  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  he  will  drink  all  the  liquor  he  can  get  hold  of.  He’ll  believe 
himself  doomed  to  solitary  confinement,  and  will  drink  as  loDg  as  he 
can  get  liquor.” 

Then  taking  the  bottle  he  refilled  it  with  strong  brand}7,  and  placed 
it  back  on  the  table,  after  which  he  left  the  room,  locking  the  door 
after  him.  The  double  dyed  villain  then  chuckled  over  the  ingenuity 
of  his  plot  against  the  son  of  the  owner  of  Daleboro’  Inn. 

Of  course,  on  recovering  from  his  drunken  sleep,  Fred  Farrell 
found  himself  with  a  raging  thirst. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  glared  at  the  striped  suit  he  wore  in 
the  greatest  consternation. 

“  My  God!”  he  gasped,  as  he  sank  on  the  rude  bed.  “  What  does 
this  mean?  Am  I  a  convict?  Have  I  committed  a  crime  and  been 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing?  Oh,  God,  I  know  nothing  about  it!  It  must 
have  all  been  done  when  I  was  either  drunk  or  out  of  my  head!  My 
poor  mother!  It  will  kill  her,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so!  Why  did 
I  not  sign  the  pledge  when  she  wanted  me  to?  Too  late  now!  I  am 
rained  in  name  and — ah!  There’s  something  that  will  give  me  re¬ 
lief!” 

And,  as  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  black  bottle,  he  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  seized,  and  turned  it  up  to  his  lips,  and  drank  deeply  of  the 
fiery  beverage. 

The  brandy  relieved  his  burning  thirst  and  made  him  feel  better. 

lie  took  more  drinks,  anxious  to  drown  his  conscience  and  even 
prevent  himself  from  thinking.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he 
was  a  miserable  convict,  and  therefore  cared  not  how  soon  he  drank 
himself  to  death. 

The  result  was  that  he  was  soon  blind  drunx  again. 

Tiie  succeeding  days  were  but  repetitions  of  each  other.  Ho  drank 
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more  aud  more,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication  all 
the  time. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Farrell  and  his  friends  were  using  all  their 
energies  to  discover  his  whereabouts. 

Somehow  or  other  the  rumor  got  started  that  his  disappearance 
from  Daleboro’  had  some  connection  with  the  murderous  assault  on 
Ned  Marshall. 

Just  how  no  one  pretended  to  say,  but  nevertheless  the  report  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  unsophisticated  people  believed  it. 

Ned  Marshall,  who  bad  now  arisen  from  his  bed  and  moved  about 
the  village,  stoutly  denied  the  charge,  sayiug  that  Fred  was  too  drunk 
to  do  anything.  He  also  said  that  John  Farrell  could  not  have  been 
his  assailant,  as  he  could  not  have  passed  out  and  around  the  house 
in  time  to  meet  him  at  the  corner  where  the  murderous  blow  was 
struck. 

The  chief  of  police  in  New  York  city  telegraphed  that  no  trace  of 
the  young  man  could  be  found  there.  Mrs.  Farrell  grew  sick  almost 
unto  death,  crying  out  at  times  in  the  greatest  anguish,  for  them  to 
give  her  back  her  boy.  Her  cries  melted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  the 
good  people  of  Daleboro’  grew  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  their  beautiful  village. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  still  no  tidings  from  the  missing  young 
man.  Every  night  a  light  was  seen  in  the  window  of  Fred  Farrell’s 
room,  where  it  shone  till  day  returned.  Mothers  gazed  upon  it  and 
cast  anxious  glances  at  their  own  sons,  thanking  God  that  the  fell 
destroyer  had  not  touched  them  with  its  poisonous  fangs. 

One  night  when  the  family  was  sitting  before  the  wide  hearth,  and 
thinking  of  the  absent  one,  they  heard  a  peculiar  noise  outside,  as 
though  a  man  was  yelling  for  protection  against  his  assailants. 

“  My  God!”  cried  Mrs.  Farrell,  suddenly  springing  to  her  feet. 
“  My  boy  is  calling  for  help!  Run,  John  Farrell,  and  help  him!” 

John  Farrell  was  a  man  who  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress.  He  sprang  up,  and  darted  out  of  the  house.  On  the  railroad 
crossing  he  saw  a  man  dancing  and  leaping,  and  dodging  about,  as 
though  assailed  by  wild  beasts,  whooping  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

“  Off— off!  Give  me  a  chance!  Oh,  God,  to  die  thus?  No,  no!  Not 
now!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Devils  and  imps!  Ugh!  Let  go!  Murder— ofl— 
off,  I  say!” 

And  then,  with  a  despairing  yell,  he  turned  and  ran  toward  the 
river. 

“Heaven  help  me!”  exclaimed  John  Farrell.  “That’s  my  boy! 
Fred— Fred  Farrell!” 

And  then  he  rushed  after  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  ran  as 
he  uever  ran  before,  and  overtook  the  flying  man  just  as  he  was  about 
to  leap  into  the  Hudson  river.  To  grasp  him  lirmly  and  hold  him  back 
was  a  task  that  required  nearly  all  his  strength. 

“  Off— off,  you  fiends!”  screamed  the  young  man,  struggling  des¬ 
perately  to  free  himself  from  the  strong  grasp  of  John  Farrell.  “  Ha- 
ha-ha!  All  the  devils  in  hell  are  here!  Sing,  dance,  shout— ha-ha- 
ha!  No— no— no— off,  I  say!  Brandy— brandy!  Look  at  that  ser¬ 
pent!  It  has  a  tongue  of  Are,  and  is  coming  for  me!  Out  of  my  way! 
Stand  back — now! 

And  a  series  of  wild,  unearthly  screams  rang  out  over  the  dark 
river,  and  even  made  many  up  in  the  village  shudder  as  they  heard 
it. 

John  Farrell  clasped  him  around  the  body,  lifted  him  to  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  rau  toward  the  house.  Several  persons  came  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  and  turned  to  assist  him. 

He  entered  the  house  with  him,  and  the  villagers  followed. 

“  Fred  Farrell!”  they  exclaimed,  recognizing  him  in  spite  of  the 
prison  garb  he  wore  aud  his  two  weeks’  growtli  of  beard. 

“  Oh,  my  son— my  son!”  screamed  Mrs.  Farrell,  falling  in  a  death¬ 
like  swoon  on  catching  sight  of  his  bloated  features,  close  cropped 
hair  and  the  striped  suit. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SWEARING  OFF. 

Mrs.  Farrell  was  taken  up  by  friends  and  carried  to  her  own 
room,  while  John  Farrell  held  on  to  Fred  and  endeavored  to  quiet 
him. 

"  ne  ,ias  delirium  tremens,”  he  said.  “  Will  one  of  you  run  for 
Dr.  Jacobs?” 


The  physician  was  called  in,  and  after  a  loug  struggle  with 
maniac,  succeeded  in  quieting  him  down  into  a  restless  slumber. 

Then  they  all  began  to  wonder  how  he  came  to  be  in  prison  garb. 

“  He  could  not  have  been  arrested,  tried,  sentenced  and  put  in 
prison  inside  of  twc  weeks,”  said  John  Farrell.  “  My  boy  has  been 
guilty  of  no  crime  except  against  himself.” 

Others  shook  their  heads  and  thought  he  might  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  under  another  name. 

Dispatches  were  sent  to  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  but  the  officials  tele¬ 
graphed  back  that  he  did  not  belong  to  either  of  those  places.  Then 
the  same  news  came  back  from  New  York  City. 

They  were  all  puzzled  over  the  case,  as  Fred  himself  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  give  any  light  to  it. 

The  physician  kept  a  close  watch  over  his  patient,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  administered  remedies  to  allay  his  thirst  and  nervous  ex¬ 
citement.  He  was  delirious  for  two  days,  after  which  time  he  recov¬ 
ered  his  senses.  But  the  past  was  all  a  blank  to  him,  save  that  he 
had  been  in  prison  ;  but  where  and  for  what  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea. 

The  doctor  was  a  practical  man,  and  had  an  iron  will.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  any  liquors,  save  such  as  he  administered  with  his  own 
hand,  and  in  a  week’s  time  lie  had  him  up  and  looking  fifty  per  cent, 
better. 

Nod  Marshall  came  to  see  him,  and  the  friends  had  a  long  chat  to¬ 
gether.  As  Ned  had  sworn  off  Mrs.  Farrell  welcomed  him,  and  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  indnce  Fred  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Farrell  had  begun  on  her  husband  about 
closing  up  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn. 

“  Are  you  going  to  continue  to  both  sell  and  drink  liquor,  John 
Farrell?”  she  asked,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  aud  looking 
pleadingly  up  into  his  face. 

“  I  don’t  know,  Mary,”  he  replied.  “  I  will  think  about  it  and 
decide.  I  am  all  upset,  and  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn.” 

“  You  must  make  up  your  mind  at  once,  John.  Our  boy  will  die 
a  drunkard  if  you  continue  to  set  an  example  as  a  liquor-drinker. 
You  know  what  he  always  said  when  we  wanted  him  to  sign  the 
pledge.  He’ll  make  the  same  objections  again.  The  question  now  is: 
Will  you  deny  yourself  to  save  your  boy?” 

“  I  think  I  will,  Mary,  but  I  want  first  to  find  out  where  he  has 
been,  and  see  who  is  responsible  for  his  condition.” 

“  I  can  fasten  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  on  you,  John.  He 
has  looked  to  you,  and  you  gave  him  advice  which  your  example 
belied.” 

“  Mary!” 

“  It’s  no  use  getting  angry  about  it,  John;  you  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.  You  talked  temperance  to  him  and  practiced  the  reverse  your¬ 
self.  That  had  a  bad  effect  on  him.  I  know  you  will  make  less 
money  with  the  bar  closed;  but  you  must  decide  for  or  agaiust  our 
boy.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  not  decide  against  him,  Mary;  I - ” 

“  Ah,  John,  you  make  me  so  happy!” 

And  the  good  mother  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  father 
of  her  children  and  kissed  him. 

John  Farrell  thought  of  the  sacrifice  he  would  have  to  make  if  he 
closed  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  self- 
denial  in  Urn  matter  of  his  customary  drink  for  himself."  To  break  up 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime  when  in  the  sere  aud  yellow  leaf  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  and  few  men  are  capable  of  doing  it.  But  he  recognized 
the  situation,  and  saw  that  unless  some  very  strong  measures  were 
taken,  such  as  would  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Fred,  he  would  be  lost  irretrievably. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  keep  a  watch  and  guard  over  him  in 

order  that  he  should  not  again  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  tempter. 

Ned  Marshall  had  sworn  off,  and  was  not  drinking  a  drop  of  any- 

t  ung  that  could  intoxicate.  He  knew  that  Ned  was  a  man  of  great 
lirmness  of  character. 

"Ne,l  ”  I, e  said,  when  bo  could  get  tbe  opportunity,  “you  bare 
sworn  oft,  you  say?”  '  * 

“  Yes.” 

“  For  how  long?” 

“  wS'do  you  at’kr  “ll‘ree  0t  ^  roonlh«- 1  "W**  returned  Nod. 

“  You  see  how  Fred  is’” 

“  Yes.” 
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W  ell,  if  we  can’t  check  him  and  keep  him  straight  he’ll  go  down 
to  the  level  of  Joe  Breslin — a  regular,  couGrmed  drunkard.” 

**  Yes,  that  s  80.  That’s  why  I  swore  oil,  you  know.” 

^  ell,  you  have  a  great  influence  over  Fred.  You  can  keep 
him  from  drinking.  Will  you  help  us  with  him  for  a  month  or  two?” 
Yes,  willingly.  But  how  can  I?” 

“  with  ns — live  with  us  for  two  or  three  months,  and  keep 

right  along  with  him  and  see  that  he  does  not  drink.*’ 

“  Do  you  mean  that,  Mr.  Farrell?” 

“  I  never  meant  anything  more  earnestly  in  my  life,  Ned  Mar¬ 
shall.” 

“  Then  I’ll  stay.  Sometimes  I’ll  take  him  home  with  me,  and  thus 
chauge  about  with  him.” 

“  Do  as  you  please.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  him  from  drinking.” 

“  Yes.  I  think  we  can  do  that.  But  you  must  not  set  him  a  bad 
example,  Mr.  Farrell.” 

John  Farrell  was  knocked  all  of  a  heap  by  that  remark.  It  had 
come  home  to  him  heavily,  and  he  turned  away  without  making  a 
reply. 

A  customer  came  in  and  called  for  brandy.  John  Farrell  looked 
flrst  at  him  and  then  at  Ned  Marshall.  Ned  gazed  unflinchingly  at 
him. 


“  No!”  replied  the  landlord  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn.  “  For  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  I  refuse  to  sell  a  sober  man  a  drink.  My  friend,  I 
don’t  sell  liquor  any  more.” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

JOE  breslin’s  reform. 

The  man  looked  at  John  Farrell  in  the  most  profound  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  asked: 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  will  not  sell  me  a  drink  of  brandy, 
John  Farrell?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  inn-keeper,  “that’s  just  what  I  mean.  Now 
help  yourself,”  and  with  that  he  placed  a  bottle  and  glass  before 
him.  “There’s  some  of  the  best  in  the  house.” 

The  man,  thinking  Farrell  was  trying  to  play  a  practical  joke 
and  end  by  treating  him  to  a  drink,  poured  the  glass  half  full  of 
brandy,  tossed  it  oil.  laid  ten  cents  on  the  counter  and  then  stalked 
out  of  the  house. 

“  I  say— here!”  cried  Farrell,  picking  up  the  coin  and  running 
after  the  customer.  “Take  your  money!  I  don’t  want  it!” 

The  customer  passed  on  and  would  not  reply.  Farrell  threw  the 
coin  after  him  and  then  turning  to  Ned  Marshall,  said: 

“  He  thinks  I  was  trying  to  play  a  joke  on  him.” 

“  Of  course  he  does.  If  you  intend  to  stop  this  business  you 
must  close  your  doors,  Mr.  Farrell.” 

John  Farrell  looked  at  the  open  door  through  which  customers 
had  been  coming  for  over  thirty  years,  and  his  courage  failed  him. 
He  shook  his  head,  saying: 

“  It’s  a  hard  thing  to  do,  Ned.v 

“  Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  But  I  reckon  you  had  better  close  up.  You 
can’t  sell  liquor  to  other  people  and  preach  temperance  to  your 
own  son,  The  thing  won’t  work,  you  know.” 

Just  then  a  small  boy  rushed  in,  and  threw  a  small  dodger  on 
the  tatle  nearest  the  door.  Ned  Marshall  picked  it  up,  and  read 
it.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed: 

“  By  George,  but  this  beats  the  b68t  record  made  yet!” 

“  What  is  it?”  John  Farrell  asked.  “  Read  it  to  me.” 

Ned  Marshall  read  from  the  dodger: 

“Temperance  Meeting! 

“  Mr.  Joe  Breslin  finding  himself  sober  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  has  resolved  to  remain  so  or  die.  He  will  address  the  good 

people  of  Daleuoro'  this  evening,  at  the - Church,  and  publicly 

sign  the  pledge.  Everybody  invited  to  attend.” 

“  \yeu — well!”  muttered  John  Farrell,  as  Ned  ceased  reading, 
“  Joe  Breelin  is  tli e  last  man  I  ever  expected  to  see  reform,  and  stop 
drinking.  Why,  only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  was  in  here,  drunk,  and 
said  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  reform.” 

“  Well,  he  has  taken  another  notion,  it  seems,”  remarked  Ned.  “  I 
am  going  to  bear  him,  as  he  is  not  a  fool  by  any  means.” 

He  is  a  smart  fellow,”  said  Farrell,  “  and  I  don’t  know  but  what 
I  would  to  hear  turn  myself.  He  makes  a  bold  start,  making  a 


speech  the  first  day  he  finds  himself  sober.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  have  the  delirium  tremens  before  night.” 

“  Maybe  he  will,  but  if  he  does  not  he  will  have  an  interesting  story 
to  tell.  I’ll  make  Fred  go  with  me.” 

“  Yes,  take  him  along,  by  all  means,”  returned  Farrell.  “  Maybe 
his  mother  will  go,  too,”  and  he  went  into  the  other  room  with  the 
dodger,  and  showed  it  to  his  wife. 

“Oh,  John!”  she  exclaimed,  “we’ll  all  go!” 

“  Very  well— get  ready  ia  time.” 

When  night  came  the  entire  village  of  Daleboro’  turned  out  to  hear 
Joe  Breslin.  Everybody  wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  All  the 
barkeepers  in  the  town  were  there.  All  the  liquor  drinkers  were 
there.  ’Squire  McGood  was  in  his  glory,  for  he  had  a  convert  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death  itself  to  talk  to  the  people. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  services  to  commence,  the  pastor  of  the 
church  entered,  followed  by  Joe  Breslin.  Joe  was  as  pale  as  death, 
not  having  touched  any  liquor  since  noon  the  day  before.  He  trembled 
like  a  leaf,  and  hi»  eyes  seemed  unnaturally  bright  as  he  glanced 
around  at  the  great  audience  of  familiar  faces. 

There  was  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  audience  for  him,  as  anyone 
could  see  that  he  had  suffered  much,  and  was  suffering  still. 

The  pastor  of  the  church  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  the  congregation 
sang  with  great  spirit,  and  then  he  prayed— prayed  for  the  speaker 
and  the  people.  Then  they  sang  another  song,  after  which  Joe  waa 
introduced  to  the  audience. 

Everybody  craned  their  necks  to  see  him,  and  catch  his  first  words. 
Such  intense  interest  was  never  before  manifested  at  a  temperance 
meeting. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  me  to  a  Daleboro’  audience,” 
he  said,  speaking  slowly  at  first,  “  as  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  town  knows  me  by  sight.  They  have  seen  me  staggering 
through  the  streets  for  the  last  three  years,  spending  my  fortune  in 
drink,  and  writing  the  word:  ‘Drunkard!’  on  an  honorable  name. 
The  companions  of  my  youth  have  shunned  me  as  though  I  were  a 
leper,  and  when  I  was  refused  a  drink  in  the  tap-room  where  most 
of  my  fortune  was  spent,  I  felt  that  1  had  reached  the  lowest  depth, 
except  a  bed  in  Potter’s  Field.  You  may  ask,  why  did  I  not  stop 
before?  Ah!  the  thirst  was  there,  and  liquor  was  convenient.  A 
bar-room  on  every  corner  invited  me  in.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
danger,  yet,  promising  to  stop  in  a  few  days,  I  drank  deeper  and 
deeper  as  long  as  my  money  lasted.  When  that  was  gone,  I  stopped 
and  looked  around  me.  The  barkeepers  who  had  welcomed  me 
when  I  had  money,  now  frowned  upon  me.  I  had  some  pride  left. 

I  would  not  beg  for  drink.  I  looked  at  the  rolling  Hudson,  and 
thought  of  the  rest  I  could  find  in  its  depths.  It  seemed  to  smile 
upon  me,  and  give  me  a  welcome  that  was  denied  me  elsewhere. 

I  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  thought  of  my  sainted  parents,  who 
now  dwell  with  God  beyond  its  azure  blue.  I  looked  into  the  faces 
of  men  who  passed  me  by  as  a  miserable  drunkard,  aud  then  turned 
wearily  toward  the  river  again.  On  the  pier  I  paused.  A  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind.  I  would  tell  the  good  people  of  Dale¬ 
boro’  what  drink  had  done  for  me,  and  warn  others  to  steer  clear 
of  it.  Then  I  could  die  more  contentedly.  I  came  away  aud  went 
to  the  parsonage,  saw  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  told  him  n  y 
story.  He  wept.  I  could  not  weep.  The  fountain  of  tears  was  dried 
up  in  consuming  woe.  He  prayed  for  me,  ami  in  return  I  promised 
to  drink  no  more.  Whoever  heard  of  Joe  Breslin  breaking  his  word? 
The  man  does  not  live  that  knew  him  to  do  it.  I  know  the  result.  I 
am  now  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  am  consumed  by  the  burning  thirst 
for  strong  drink.  Ere  to-morrow’s  sun  shall  rise,  1  will  be  a  wild, 
raving  maniac,  held  in  the  horrible  chains  of  delirium  tremens!  I 
feel  it  coming.  I  see  several  young  men  in  the  house  who  aice  going 
the  way  I  have  traveled.  I  ask  them  to  stop  and  think.  They  don’t 
expect  to  become  drunkards.  Neither  did  I.  Stop  now  when  you 
can,  young  men.  I  could  call  the  names  of  a  dozen  now  before  me, 
but  will  not.  I  see  barkeepers  here  who  make  drunkards.  Some  of 
them  helped  make  me  what  I  am.  You  have  my  money.  Keep  it, 
and  may  God  forgive  you.  But  stop!  Sell  no  more.  Your  victim 
will  accuse  you  before  the  throne  of  God  in  the  day  when  all  men 
shall  be  judged.  Before  I  go  before  that  bar,  I  will  accuse  you  here. 
You  have  ruined  me  and  mine,  and  degraded  an  honorable  man.  I 
forgive  you,  but  for  your  own  sakes,  stop  now.  Poison  no  mere 
souls.  Ruin  no  more  bodies.  Close  your  doors  and— ha!  off,  fiends! 
I  will  speak,  though  a  thousand  serpeuts  hiss  around  me!  Strike! 
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bury  your  fangs  in  my  bean!  Ha-ba-ha!  a  thousand  demons  dance 
around  me!  Ugh!  how  cold  and  slimy  they  feel  as  they  crawl  over 
me!” 

His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  his  pallid  face  wore  the  hue  of  death. 

The  audience  arose  to  their  feet  in  the  wildest  excitement.  Two 
well-known  physicians  sprang  forward  and  caught  him  in  their  arms. 

“  He  lias  the  delirium  tremens /”  cried  one  of  the  doctors,  turning 
to  the  audience.  “  Keep  quiet!” 

“  Sit  down!”  cried  the  minister,  waving  his  hand  to  the  audience. 
“  Sit  down,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.” 

But  the  excitement  was  too  great.  Confused  sounds  were  heard 
all  over  the  church.  The  physicians  chloroformed  Breslin,  and  had 
him  laid  out  on  the  carpet  inside  the  altar.  People  crowded  forward 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  his  face.  He  looked  like  a  dead  man. 

“  Is  there  a  man  in  this  house,”  the  minister  cried,  “  who  will  drink 
again  after  seeing  what  we  have  just  seen— after  hearing  the  terrible 
story  of  this  yeung  man?  Come  and  sign  the  pledge,  fathers,  mothers, 
and  save  your  sons — come— come!” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SIGNING  THE  PLEDGE. 

The  audience  remained  standing,  everyone  striving  to  hear  and  see 
all  that  was  said  or  done.  The  invitation  to  sign  the  pledge  was 
heard  by  everyone  in  the  house,  and  men  looked  at  their  neighbors 
and  wondered  if  they  would  accept  it. 

Suddenly  Ned  Marshall,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  Fred 
Farrell  during  the  speech,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  in  clear, 
ringing  tones: 

“  I  will  sign  it,  and  drink  no  more  while  I  live.” 

And  going  forward  he  seized  the  pen  and  wrote  his  name  on  the 
pledge. 

“  Thank  God,  and  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Marshall!”  exclaimed  the 
minister,  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

Some  good  Christiau  soul  struck  up  that  grand  old  hymn  of  praise 
commencing  with: 

“  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow!” 

and  the  congregation  joined  in  and  sang  it  with  tremendous  fervor. 

Mrs.  Farrell,  on  seeing  Ned  Marshall  go  up  and  sign  the  pledge, 
looked  anxiously  at  Fred  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  on  him. 

His  face  was  pale  as  death,  but  he  sat  immovable  in  his  seat  Peo¬ 
ple  gazed  at  him  as  if  expecting  him  to  follow  Ned’s  example.  John 
Farrell  also  watched  him. 

“  John,”  whispered  Mrs.  Farrell  in  her  husband's  ear,  “  if  you  hes¬ 
itate  now  our  boy  is  lost!  Oh,  for  his  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  the  love 
of  God,  go  forward  and  sign  that  pledge!” 

John  Farrell  had  sold  liquor  in  Daleboro’  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  the  town.  It  was  a  hard  thing 
for  him  to  do. 

“  John,  I  demand,  as  a  proof  of  your  love  for  me  and  my  children, 
that  you  sign  that  pledge.  1  will  go  to  Fred  and  see  that  he  signs  it, 
too.” 

Still  John  Farrell  hesitated.  To  sign  it  was  to  cl^se  up  a  business 
of  a  generation,  and  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 

“  I  will  go  and  sign  myself,”  she  continued,  “and  then  call  you  by 
name  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear.  Will  you  come  with  me,  John?” 

He  could  not  resist  such  earnest  appeals. 

“  You  have  won,  Mary,”  he  replied.  “I  will  go — oome  on!”  and 
they  both  started  forward,  side  by  side. 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!” 


- - 

tears,  and  the  minister  commenced  a  hymn  ot  praise,  in  which  they 

^During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  John  Farrell  gazed  sadly  at  the 
pallid  face  of  the  unconscious  Joe  Breslin,  and  then  took  up  tne  pen 
again  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  pledge  he  had  just  signed:  | 

To  th0  _  National  Bank  of  Daleboro’:  Pay  to  the  order  of 

Joseph  Breslin  one  thousand  dollars.  JoHK  Farrell.” 

This  he  folded  up  and  thrust  into  the  clenched  hand  of  tne  uncon¬ 
scious  man,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  seat,  accompanied  by 

his  wife. 

The  result  was  a  rush  of  hundreds  to  sign  the  pledge.  Nearly  every 
young  man  and  many  old  men  of  the  town  signed,  and  the  barkeep- 

ers  became  alarmed. 

The  meeting  lasted  two  hours,  and  many  were  the  shouts  of  joy 
heard  from  mothers  as  their  boys  signed  the  pledge. 

At  last  it  became  Decessary  to  remove  Joe  Breslin  in  order  that  the 
physicians  might  administer  to  his  wants.  As  he  was  taken  up  and 
borne  out  of  the  church  the  paper  John  Farrell  had  placed  in  his  hand 
fell  to  the  floor.  One  of  the  men  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  the 
minister,  who  read  it,  and  in  his  astonishment  cried  out: 

“  Se6  here,  good  people,  what  an  honest  man  has  done.  God  will 
bless  him  for  his  work  this  day!” 

And  then  he  read  the  check  aloud  to  the  audience.  In  spite  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  place  a  thunderous  burst  of  applause  shook  the 
building,  and  friends  and  neighbors  crowded  around  John  Farrell  to 
shake  hands  with  him  and  commend  his  act.  Mrs.  Farrell  was  the 
happiest  woman  in  Daleboro’  that  evening.  She  went  home,  followed 
by  Ned  Marshall  and  a  dozen  young  men  who  had  signed  the  pledge, 
escorting  Fred. 

They  at  once,  in  the  tap-room  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn,  organized  a 
temperance  club,  and  elected  Ned  Marshall  president.  It  was  agreed 
to  meet  weekly  in  that  very  room,  John  Farrell  promising  to  remove 
the  bar  and  liquors  on  the  day  following. 

Of  course  the  tremendous  excitement  spread  far  and  wide.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  every  night  at  the  churcfc,  and  nearly  everybody  in 
the  town  signed  the  pledge.  The  ladies  got  together,  and  formed  a 
baud  of  crusaders,  and  resolved  to  besiege  the  saloons  of  Daleboro'. 
Tnis  created  greater  and  more  lively  interest,  if  possible,  than  all  pre¬ 
vious  transactions.  The  proprietor  of  The  Shades  at  once  closed  his 
saloon,  saying  he  would  wait  till  the  storm  blew  over. 

But  the  ladies,  led  by  a  few  well-known  elderly  women  of  the  place, 
besieged  several  saloons  and  forced  them  to  close  up  their  places.  Of 
course,  only  moral  force  was  brought  to  bear,  and  that  was  enough; 
for  when  all  the  women  get  after  a  fellow  unconditional  surrender  is 
only  a  question  of  time. 

They  came  to  Dan  Kerry’s  saloon  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  Finding  himself  the  only  one  in  Daleboro’  who  dared  to  keep 
open,  Dan  thought  he  would  do  a  fine  business  if  he  could  hold  out, 
and  that  he  resolved  to  do. 

But  Dan  Kerry  had  never  had  all  the  women  in  Daleboro’  after  him 
before,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  what  they  could  do  when  they  put 
their  heads  together. 

They  knelt  before  the  Blue  Hen  saloon  and  prayed  and  sang,  and 
huudreds  of  people  stood  around  and  encouraged  them.  This  lasted 
three  days,  by  which  time  he  was  forced  to  give  in,  and  ho  closed  his 
doors,  promising  not  to  sell  any  more  liquors  in  Daleboro’o 
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shouted  the  minister,  as  he  saw  them  come  forward. 

The  audience  was  dumfounded  with  amazement. 

The  sturdy  proprietor  of  the  Daleboro’  Inn  took  the  pen  and  signed 
his  name  to  the  pledge.  Mrs.  Farrell  signed  her  name  under  his,  and 
then  tamed  and  gazed  at  Fred. 

He  was  trembling  so  he  could  not  rise  to  his  feet.  Ned  Marshall 
sprang  np,  seized  him  In  his  arms,  and,  amid  the  wildest  excitement 
ever  seen  in  a  church,  carried  him  forward  and  seated  him  in  a  chair 
by  a  table  on  which  the  pledges  were  lying. 

“My  boy — my  son!”  sobbed  his  mother,  laying  her  cheek  against 
his,  “  God  bless  you!  Heaven  bless  you,  for  yon  have  made  your 
mother  happy!”  And  then,  as  he  laid  down  the  pen,  she  gave  a 
glad  shout  of  joy,  and  then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  Every  heart  was  touched.  Every  eye  dimmed  with 


When  it  was  announced  that  Dan  Kerry  had  surrendered,  and  I 
Blue  Hen  saloon  closed  forever,  the  chnrch  bells  rang  and  the  win 
population  shed  tears  of  joy.  The  bells  rang  for  an  boor  and  I 
people  Hocked  to  the  chnrch  to  join  in  the  general  tha’nkegivi. 
Everybody  seemed  to  breathe  freely  once  more,  and  those  who  ll 

signed  the  pledge  thanked  God  that  no  bar-rooms  were  about  to  ten 
them  to  fall  again. 

Daring  all  tins  time  the  physicians  attended  Joe  Breslin  througt 
em  ile  ordeal.  The  delirium  tremens  oame  near  taking  him  oil  a 
oral  times,  so  modi  so  that  the  doctors  at  one  time  advised  him 

saying0:™0  J  10  reUeTe  hi9  snll‘'rinSs-  Hat  he  steadily  retua 

wouW°nmttm,e|die  8,Ob0r'  if  1  m08t  <U&  1  wlu  drink  no  morel”  and 

would  not  touch  a  drop  of  the  stud. 
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L  hard  struggle,  out  the  ladies  of  Daleboro’  regarded  him  as 

ir.eir  champion,  sent  him  flowers  and  rich  delicacies,  nursing  him 
truthfully  when  woman’s  presence  was  needed. 

At  last  he  got  up — a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self — but  he  had 
conquered. 

He  was  pale  and  trembling,  yet  he  went  to  the  church  and  spoke  to 
as  many  people  as  could  crowd  into  the  building. 

Everybody  seemed  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him. 

He  spoke  eloquently,  for  he  was  well  read  and  had  tine  imagery. 

Then  agam  he  spoke  the  next  night  and  the  next,  people  coming 
from  the  surrounding  towns  to  hear  him. 

He  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  the  money  John  Farrell  had  given 
him  bought  good  clothes  and  other  comforts  for  him. 

Suddenly  it  was  announced  one  night  that  Fred  Farrell  wonld  speak 
the  next  evening.  Everybody  wanted  to  hear  him.  They  Knew  that 
he  had  taken  the  first  prize  in  college  for  oratory,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
pected  something  unusual  in  the  way  of  a  temperance  speech. 

They  were  not  disappointed. 

Full  of  his  subject,  Fred  gave  the  rnoet  vivid  description  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  ever  fell  on  mortal  ears. 

The  audience  was  thrilled  with  the  tremendous  fire  of  his  eloquence, 
and  trembled  under  the  denunciations  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

John  Farrell  shed  tears  of  joy  over  the  speech,  and  actually  em¬ 
braced  bis  son  when  he  had  finished.  He  determined  to  have  him  turn 
lecturer,  to  travel  with  Joe  Breslin,  and  thus  make  war  on  the  evil 
that  had  come  so  near  ruining  him. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  woman  in  Daleboro7,  save  Mrs.  Farrell  herself, 
wa3  Nellie  Rustan.  She  had  long  loved  Fred  Farrell,  and  had  grieved 
over  his  course  till  she  was  almost  a  wreck  of  her  former  self.  She 
was  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  the  town,  and  had  declined  several 
offers  of  marriage  even  when  she  could  indulge  but  little  hope  of  Fred’s 
reformation. 

But  now,  though  he  had  not  spoken  of  love  to  her,  she  was  so  happy 
that  it  showed  in  her  very  eyes  that  she  loved  him. 

One  day  he  was  with  her.  She  told  him  how  glad  she  was  that  he 
had  reformed,  and  then  he  said: 


“  Nellie,  if  I  hold  out  a  year,  will  you  have  faith  enough  in  me  to 
love  me?” 

She  looked  up  quickly  into  his  face  and  asked: 

“  Fred  Farrell,  do  you  love  me?” 

“Yes,  Nellie,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.” 

“  Then  I  will  tell  you  that  my  heart  has  long  been  yours,  Fred — oh! 
don’t  kiss  me  right  on  the  street  here — and  1  love  you  better  than  my 
life.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  faith  in  you  now,  Fred.  I  don’t  believe  you  will 
ever  drink  again.  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  when  you  signed  the  pledge. 
Whenever  you  want  me  for  a  wife,  come  out  to  the  house  with  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  you  will  find  me  ready. 

“  Oh,  Nellie,  you  don’t  know  how  happy  you  make  me,”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

“  You  cannot  be  more  happy  than  I  am,  Fred,”  she  replied. 

They  walked  home  to  her  parents,  and  told  them  the  story  of  their 
love.  Her  father  did  not  object  to  him  as  a  son-in-law,  but  suggested 
that  they  wait  a  year. 

“  Yoa  will  be  older  then,”  he  said,  “  and  know  more  than  you  do 
now.  If  you  drink  again  you  will  not  have  her  with  my  consent,  Fred 
Farrell.” 

“  I  accept  the  conditions,”  said  Fred,  promptly  kissing  her. 

Of  coarse,  Mrs.  Farrell  was  delighted  with  the  engagement.  She 
loved  Nellie  as  a  daughter  already,  and  told  her  so. 

Reader,  my  story  ends  here.  You  have  seen  how  wine  leads  astray 
the  best  young  men  of  the  land.  Fred  Farrell  is  a  real  character  under 
another  name.  Every  word  of  this  story  is  true.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  brightest  orators  of  the  country,  speaKing  for  temperance  with  a 
power  unequaled  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  Nellie  Rustan  is  his  wife 
and  the  happy  mother  of  his  children. 

Joe  Brealin  is  also  lecturing,  and  fast  regaining  the  fortnne  he  had 
lost  through  drink.  Ned  Marshall  is  still  in  Daleboro’,  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  it.  But  Dan  Kerry  has  left  for  parts  unknown,  and 
the  old  Blue  Hen  Iun  is  now  a  shoe  shop.  May  prosperity  follow  all. 
Yale! 

[THE  END] 
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